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‘THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1838. _ 


No one can open the records of the proceeding: 
either of the old Synod, or of the Gameesl Adbous 
bly, without being struck with the fact that the 
phraseology adopted is ‘inconsistent'with the idea 
that ‘those ‘bodies. claimed. merely advisory powers. 
It:is.competent to body. having authority to. com- 
mand, to recommend, or adviee; but it is not compe- 
tent to a body having power only to give advice, to 
“direct,” order,” of“ enjoin.” Yet such language 
is used from. beginning to ‘the end of our records. 
orders relate to all manner of subjects, and 

are given not only. when. the. higher judicatory 
scteta a court of reference or appeals, but also in 
its character of the superintending and governing 


body. It is not worth while, however, to adduce 


| of this kind, because this phraseology 
will be. found incorporated in passages cited, for.a 
more important purpose;.and because it is so set- 
tled that we find even the New-schoo! Assembly, 
at their late ‘meeting, Resdlving, 1. That —Pres- 
are hereby to cause each 
reh and congregation under ‘their care and 
jurisdiction to make an annual contribution to the 
contingent fund of the General Assembly. 2. 
That the Presbyteries are rue to-send a copy 
of the above preamble and resolution to the several 
churches under their care, &c.” ‘This is certain- 
ly strange language in which to convey advice. 
The examples we shall cite of the exercise of 
authority on the. part-of the higher judicatories, do 
not admit of being arranged uuder distinct heads. 
‘The same example will often prove all the several 
points in dispute ; the-legislative power of church 
courts ;. the authority of the higher over the lower; 
and the right of the supreme judicatory to take ef- 
fectual care that the conetitution be observed in 
all partsefthe church, 
by a jointact at the time of their union, 
the old Philadelphia and:New York, or- 
dered “ That no Presbytery shall license or ordain 
to the work of the ministry any candidate, until he 
give them competent satisfaction as to his learning, 
and experimental acquaintance with religion, and 
skill.in divinity and cases of conscience, and de- 
clare his acceptance of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, and Catechiisms, as the confession of his 
faith, ‘and ‘promise subjection to the Presbyterian 
Bs of government in the Westminster Directory,” 
igest, p. 119; As this resolution, which was one 
of the terms of union between the two Synods, was 
adopted first by one Synod ‘and then by the other; 
then: unanimously by the two united, there 
could hardly have been a man in the church who 


denied the legislative and controlling power of the | 


higher courts. 

n 1764, the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia “ established‘a rule,” giving particular direc- 
tions to the Presbyteriés, with regard to candi- 


dates for the ministry ; in 1792, the Assembly con- 


firmed it, by enjoining, “ in the most pointed man- 
ner, on the Synod of Philadelphia, to give particu- 
Jar attention that no Presbytery under their care 
depart, in any respect, from that rule of the former 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, which is,” 
&c. Then follows the role, p. 63. 

~ In the same year the old Synod adopted another 
rule; which we commend to the attention of those 
who long for the Presbyterianism of former times ; 
“Though the Synod entertain a high regard for 
the-Associated churches of New England, yet we 
cannot'but judge, that students who go to them, or 
to any other than our own Presbyteries, to obtain 
license, in order. to return and officiate among us, 
act very irregularly, and are not to be ved or 
deprived of ‘the right of trying and approving o 
the qualifications of our ; yet if 
any cases shall happen, where such conduct may 
be thought necessary for the greater good of any 
congregation, it shall be laid before the Presbytery 
to which the ee belongs, and approved 
by them.” p. 60. 

f° 1764, the old Synod also adopted a rule for 
the government of Presbyteries in the reception of 
foreign ministers and licentiates. This rule was 
explained in 1765; and in 1774 they adopted a set 


_of regulations which were unanimously approved. 


The following is an extract. “In order more ef- 
fectually to preserve this Synod, our Presbyteries 
and congregations from imposition and abuse, every 

ear, when any Presbytery may report that they 
lave received any minister or probationer from @ 
foreign church, that Presbytery shall lay before 
the Synod the testimonials and other certificates, 
upon which they received such minister or proba- 
tioner, for the satisfaction of the Synod, before such 
minister or probationer shall be considered as a 
member of our body. - And if the Synod shall find 
such testimonials false or insufficient, the whole 
proceedings held by the Presbytery on the admis- 
sion shall be held to be void; and the Presbytery 


‘ ghall not, from that time, receive or acknowledge 


him as a member of this body, or as in ministerial 
communion with us,” p. 286. Let it be observed 
that these regulations were unanimously approved ; 
and yet what power do they suppose the Synod to 
possess over the Presbyteries; denying to the low- 
er courts’the right of judging thenizelves 
whether a member was qualified or not; and pro- 
nouncing their decision void ab initio, if it should 
not meet the approbation of the higher court. If 
our New-sc!iool brethren would be content to sa 
they do not approve of such Presbyterianism it 
would be well; but it requires a great deal of pa- 
tience calmly to hear them claim to be Presbyte- 
rians after the old sort, while they maintain that 
our judicatories are all independent of each ofher. 
~ Jn 1794, at the request of the Synod of Philadel- 
ia, the Assembly divided the Presbytery of Car- 
fiste’ in 1802 the Presbytery of ot requested 
to be divided, which request the Assembly gran 
(see pp. 55, 57); and in 1805 the Assembly divided 
the Presbytery of Oneida, constituting the one 
portion into the Presbytery of Geneva, and the 
other into the Presbytery of Oneida, directing them 
where to hold their first meeting, &c. | mi- 
nutes, Vol. IL p..82. We do not pretend to give 
more than specimens of the es renee and power 
unhesitatingly exercised by the Assembly in former 
days, before, by the growing influence of Congre- 
tionaliem, our courts were ee in practice to 
~ittle more than advi councils.- 
fa 1796, overtured that the Sy- 
nods of Virginia and the Carolinas have liberty to 
direct their Presbyteries to ordain such candidates 
as they may judge necessary to appoint on missions 
to preach the gospel; whereupon, That 
the above request be granted. ‘The Synods being 
careful to restrict the permission to the ordination 
‘of such candidates only as are engaged to be sent 


on missions, p. 48." - | 
- In 1798, the Synod of the Carolinas presented to 


Assembly certain references and inquiries rela- 


ting toa creed published by the Rev. H. B.; which 
were referred to'a committee, of which Dr. Mc- 
-Whotter; of Newark, wae chairman. This com- 
mittee’made*a report, stating that Mr. B. is-erro- 
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the 
poaly definition at bas con- 
founded gelf-love with selfishness.”” On the third 
article the committee remark, “ that the transfer of 
of tighteousness has never been held 


_ Calvinistic divines, nor by any person in 
Chareh as far as is known to us ;. and therefore 
YORK Publication office $6 Canal, corner Mercer street, 


‘that Mr. B.'s observations on this subject ap 
be either nugatory or calculated to mislead.” 
They condemn, however, his doctrine of original 


sin, as “ in effect setting aside the idea of Adam’s 


being the federal head or representative of his de- 


of works.” They say also.“ that Mr. B. is greatly 
rerroneous in asserting that the formal cause of a 
believer's justification is the imputation of the fruits 
or effects of-Christ’s righteousness, and not that 
righteousness itself.” These are.the principal er- 
rors specified, The committee recommend, “ that 
Mr. B. be required to-acknowledge before the As- 


| sembly that-he was wrong in publishing his creed ; 


that, in the particulars specified aboye, he re- 


"| Nounce the errors therein pointed out ; that he en- 


ge to teach nothing hereafter of a similar nature, 
} * &c.; and that if Mr. B. submit to this he be 
considered in good standing with the church.” 
This report was adopted,* and Mr. B. having been 
called: before the. Assembly, and allowed time for 
consideration, made a declaration containing the 
required acknowledgments, retractions, and en- 
gagements, and was then pronounced in good 
standing. Digest, pp. 120—134. 
This case is cited as an illustration of the kind 
of supervision formerly exercised by our supreme 
judicatory. On the mere reference by a lower 
court, in relation to a certain publication, it is taken 
up and examined, certain erroneous propositions 
extracted, and the author immediately called up 
and required to reteact them on the — of 
being turned out of the church. This is the kind 
of liberal Presbyterianism once in vogue even in 
Newark. 
In 1799, a committee presented a report con- 
taining sundry recommendations and injunctions 
respecting the qualifications of candidates for the 
ininistry ; the support of ministers; contributions 
to missions, &c. This report being read it was 
Resolved, That it be approved and adopted ; and 
ordered that the several Bracts, Presbvteries, and 
individual churches, as far as they are respectively 
concerned, govern themselves ‘accordingly.” p. 81. 
The Presbytery of Cumberland having “ licensed 
and ordained a number of persons not possessing 
the qualifications required by our book of discipline, 
and without explicit adoption of the Confession of 
Faith,” it was for these and other irregularities 
dissolved by the Synod of Kentucky, and the irre- 
gularly ordained ministers suspended without pro- 
cess. When these facts came up before the As- 
sembly, on a review of the records of the Synod, 
the Assembly addressed that judicatory a letter, in 
which their zeal and decision were commended, 
but. the opinion expressed that the suspension of 
ordained ministers without process, was “at least 
of doubtful regularity.” This letter was written in 
1807. We find no.mention of this case in 1808, 
either in the Digest or in the printed minutes for 
that year. But in 1809 there is a record to this 
effect: “ That the Assembly took into considera- 
tion a letter from the Synod of Kentucky; and 
having carefully reviewed the same, and also having 
read another letter from their records, which by 
accident was detained from the last Assembly,” 
&c., they declared themselves “ perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of the Synod, and thank them for 
their firmness and zeal.” p. 140. Here then isa 
Synod receiving thanks for dissolving a Presbyte- 
ry, which, according to the new theory of Presby- 
terianism, was entirely independent of it, and for 
exercising the right of suspending, instanter, mi- 


to. 


makin 


nisters irregularly ordained. 
In 1809, the Assembly “resolved, That it be 
again solemnly enjoined on all Presbyteries and 
Synods within the bounds of the Genera] Assembly, 
on no account to interfere with the instructions 
given by the committee of missions to missiona- 
ries.” p. 50. What a controlling superintendence 
and authority is assumed in this resolution! 

In 1809 the Assembly resolved “That it be and 
is hereby required of all Presbyteries within the 
bounds of the General Assembly, annually to call 
up and examine the sessional records of the several 
churches under their care, as directed in the book 
of discipline.” In the following year “the Pres- 
byteries were called upon to report what attention 
they had severally paid to the order of the General 
Assembly in relation to sessional records. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that the Presbyteries had almost 
universally complied with the order.” A committee 
was appointed to consider this subject, who brought 
in a report, which was read and adopted, and is as 
follows: “ The Assembly, after seriously reviewing 
the order of the last Assembly, tan by no means 
rescind the said order; inasmnch as they consider 
it as founded on the constitution of the church, and 
as properly resulting from the obligation on the 
highest judicatory of the church, to see that the 
constitution be duly regarded, yet as it is alleged 
that insisting on the rigid execution of this order 
with respect to some church sessions would not be 
for edification, the Assembly are by no means dis- 
posed to urge any Presbytery to proceed under this 
order beyond what they may consider prudent and 
useful.” p. 73. It is here taken for granted, and 
appealed to as a justification for a particular act, 
that the obligation rests on the highest judicatory 
of the church “to see that the constitution be duly 


In 1810, the Presbytery of Hartford requested 
leave to ordain Mr. Robert Sample sine titulo, 
whereupon the Assembly resolved “ That said Pres- 
bytery be permitted to ordain Mr. Sample, if they 
judge it expedient.” 

Page 214 of the Digest contains this record. 
“The following extract from the minutes of the 
Presbytery of Oneida was overtured, viz. ‘ Or- 
dered that our commissioners to the next General 
Assembly be instructed to request the Assembly 
(risum teneatis amict) to permit this Presbyter to 
manage their own missionary concerns.’’ Was 
this humble request granted? Not at all. The 
Presbytery was referred to the Board of Missions! 
This was so recently as 1818, and proves how much 
of the old spifit of Presbyterianism was still alive 
in the church. We expect to hear of the Presby- 
tery of Oneida expunging, with the darkest lines 
of infamy, the above cited record from their mi- 
nutes. So rapidly and so completely has the spirit 
of our church changed, that we do not believe there 
is now a Presbytery in our land, which would not 
consider itself insulted by a proposal that they 
should request permission to manage their own 
missionary concerns. 

The whole history of this subject of missions is 
full of instruction as to the relation in which the 
Assembly was regarded as standing to the church. 
That judicatory, for a long time, appointed the mis- 
sionaries by name, assigned them their field of la- 
bour ; if they were pastors, the Assembly either ap- 
pointed supplies for their pulpits, during their tour 
of duty, directing such a minister to preach on such 
a Sabbath, or they directed the Presbytery to make 
the requisite appointments for this purpose.j In 


* Two members only dissented, of whom one was 
Mr. Langdon, a delegate from the General Association 
of Connecticut. This recdrd is in many points of view 
instructive. We see that doctrines, which are taught 
in owr day with perfect impunity, were formerly re- 
garded as entirely inconsistent with a good standing in 
the church. It is foreign from our present purpose, 
but we should be glad to have an opportunity at some 
future time, to produce some of the evidence with which 
our history abounds, that our church was for a long 
scries of years more strict in demanding conformity to 


became Jax in matters of government, it became pari 
passu lax in doctrine. r 

+ See, for. example, ‘pp. 132, 133 of Vol. II. of the 
Minutes. “ Resolved, That Rev. John H. Rice spend 
two months as a missi &c. That Rev. John 
Lyle serve two months, &c. That the Presbytery of 
New York be authorized to employ a missionary to be 


paid out of the funds of the Assembly. That the Pres. 


our doctrinal standards than it is now; and that as it | 


| short they exercised without let or contradiction, a. 


: superintencing control of the whole church, order- 
_ing Synodg, Preebyteries, and individual ministers 
as familiarly as any Presbytery ever does its own 
members. How it must sound in the ears of the 
old men, who recollect. those days, to be told by 
beardless’ boys, just from New England, that the 
General Assembly has nothing to do but to hear 
appeals and give advice ! | 
he power of the Assembly to make rules 
the government of the church, is assumed, in. the 
clearest manner, in that section which forbids their 
| ‘constitutional rules” without the consent 
of the Presbyteries, That section, in the old book, 
is labelled “ Restriction of the power of the Assem- 
bly.” Why restrict the exercise of a power which 
does not-exist? Why say the Assembly shal] not 
make a particular class of rules, if it can make no 
rules.at all? There is however an authoritative 
exposition of the meaning of this section which es- 
tablishes the of the Assembly be- 
yond dispute. In 1798 the General Assembly 
adopted certain “regulations intended to embrace 
and extend the existing rules, respecting the re- 
ception of foreign ministers and licentiates.”— 
These regulations* effectually contro] the action 
of the Presbyteries, forbidding them to receive any. 
foreign minister or probationer “on a mere certil- 
cate of good standing ;” prescribing the kind of 


trials to which he shall be subjected; directing 


that he should be received in the first instance only 
on probation, and ‘not be allowed to vote in any ju- 
ditatory, or accept of any call for settlement; re- 
quiring this: probatign to.continue for at least one 
year; directing the Presbytery then to take up the 
case, renew the examination, and determine “to 
receive him, to rej ct him, or to hold him under 
further probation.” In case the applicant was re- 
ceived, the Presbytery was to report the case with 
all the evidence to the Synod or General As- 
sembly, who were “to come toa final judgment, 
either to receive him into the Presbyterian body 
agreeably to his standing, or to reject him,” not- 
withstanding his reception by the Presbytery.— 
Here then is the exercise of legislative authority 
over the whole church; here is control of Presby- 
teries as to the exercise of their 6wn rights; here 
is an instance of the way in which the supre:ne 
judicatory felt authorized to take care that the c.n- 
stitution should be observed in all parts of the 
church. Was. this exercise of power sustained ? 
We shall see. In. the following year, that is, in 
1799, the sromytery of New York objected to these. 
regulations, an geen the General Assembly 
to rescind them. ‘This request was refused. The 
principal objection urged against them by the Pres- 
bytery was, that the constitution provides that be- 
fore any standing rules should be obligatory on the 
churches, they must be submitted to the Presbyte- 
ries. To this the Assembly answered; that “stand- 
ing rules” in the sense of the Book, were “articles 
of the constitution, which when once established 
are unalterable by the Assembly.” .Such rules 
the Assembly cannot make. But to_ say that it 
cannot make of its own authority any rules bind- 
ingon the churches, “ would be to reduce this As- 
sembly to a mere committee to prepare business 
upon which the Presbyteries might act. It would 
undo, with a few exceptions, all the rules that have 
been established by this Assembly since its first in- 
stitution...... Besides, standing rules, in the evi- 
dent sense of the constitution, cannot be predicated 
of any act made by the Assembly, and repealable 
by it, because they are limited from their very na- 
ture to the duration of a year, if it please the As- 
sembly to exert the inherent in it at all 
times to alter and annul them, and they continue 
to be rules only by the Assembly’s not using its 
power of repeal.” In order to prevent all doubt 
on this subject in future, the Assembly proposed to 
the Presb this article of the CONnstitees 


“ their interpretation,’ and advised them to strike 


out the word standing and to insert the word con- 
stitutional. This alteration the Presbyteries ac- 
cordingly made; and the expression “ constitu- 
tional rules” remains to this day.{ Can there be 
a clearer proof than this of the legislative authori- 
ty of the Assembly, or of its official acknowledg- 
ment by the Presbyteries? Let it be remembered 
that this was no new claim on the part of the As- 
sembly of 1798. The same power had been al- 
ways claimed and exercised by the old Synod and 
by the General Assembly from its first institution. 

It is time, however, to bring these citations to an 
end. We should have to transcribe the records of 
the church bodily, if we were to exhibit all the 
evidence which kl contain on this subject. The 
origin, the constitution, the uniform practice of our 
church, therefore, prove that our judicatories are 
not independent of each other; that the higher 
bodies are not mere courts of appeal and advisory 
councils; but that it belongs to them to set down 
rules for the government of the church, which, if 
consonant with the word of God, and our written 
constitution, are to be received with reverence and 
submission out of regard to the authority of these 
courts. It is their duty to take effectual care that 
the constitution is observed in all parts of the 
church, 

The doctrines of this pamphlet are not only in- 
consistent with the origin, constitution, and practice 
of the church, they are moreover absolutely de- 
structive of its character. According to the con- 
stitution, the General Assembly is the bond of 
union and confidence between all the churches. It 
makes us one denomination. It is such a bond, by 
enabling the whole church, of which it is the re- 


Presbyteriee, in defiance of the authority of the 
General Assembly, these churches must forever 
‘Temain invested with all the privileges of Presby- 
terian. congregations; thus introducing into our 
.judicatories and into the constituency of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, three or four hund 
not adopt our standards either of doctrine or govern- 
ment, On this principle, if the third Presbytery of 
New York, in the excess of its liberality, were to 


| acknowledge all the Baptist churches of: its.own 


city, or all the Unitarian churches of Boston, the 
act would be valid, and these churches be forever 
entitled to representation in the Presbyterian rok 
‘Or if a Presbytery become Socinian there is no help 
for it. They would .not sustain charges against 
their own members; and they cannot be tried, dis- 
solved or disowned as a body. Neither Synod nor 
-General Assembly has power to enforce the consti- 
tution. They can only look on in silence.’and see 
this Presbytery increase year after year, and send- 
ing Socinian ministers and elders to the General 
Assembly of a Calvinistic church. It is enough to 
awake the ashes of our fathers to have such doc- 
trines set forth as Presbyterianism, in the bosom of 
the church which they founded with so much care, 
and guarded with so much scrictness. This is not 
Presbyterianism ; and those who maintain these 
opinions are not Presbyterians. Yet such are the 
principles on which they rest their claim to be the 
true Presbyterian, Church of the United States. 
The claim rests on this new theory. If the Pres- 
byteries have a right to acknowledge what church- 
es, and to receive what members they please; then 
the reception of three or four hundred congrega- 
tional churches, is all fair. And if the General 
Assembly is only an appellate court and advisory 
council, its attempt to enforce the constitution is 
all folly. The acts of 1837 are not only nugatory, 


if the General Assembly is what its origin, consti- 
tution, and practice prove it to be; then it hada 
right to say to these Presbyteries, you shal] not al- 
low men to sit and vote in your bodies, who have 
not the constitutional qualifications of. members. 
And if they had a right to say this, they had a right 
to enforce it. This is what the Assembly of 1837 
actually did. They said to these Presbyteries, 
“ Brethren we have tolerafed your irregularity long 
enough. You must confurm to the constitution or 
go out of the church. If you conform, your rights 
are not impaired. If you do not, your commission- 
ers shall not be recognized as delegates from regu- 
lar Presbyterian bodies.” These Presbyteries re- 
solved unanimously that they would not conform. 
So the issue is fairly made; and it must turn on 
the question, whether the General Assembly is an 
advisory council or court of control. 

We think we have disposed of the first and main 
argument of this pamphlet in proof of the invalidity 
of the acts of the Assembly of 1837. The next 
argument is to this effect. ‘I'he General Assembly, 
a mere appellate court, excommunicate, ‘ because 
of gross disorders,” 500 clergymen, and 60,000 
church members; not by a regular trial, but by a 
sort of papal edict. “No matter what their faith 
or othe, Character and conduct had nothing to 
do with it. They live in the Western Reserve, 
the reprobates !”” he. &c, p. 13,14. It is difficult 
t6 read such reckless and injurious assertions with- 
out indignation. What is excommunication but 
exclusion from the Lord’s supper and other ordi- 
nénces of the church? Were the resolutions of 


bodies are unconstitutionally organized, they can- 
not be recognized as regular judicatories in our 
church, until they conform to the constitution. 
This is the point to be discussed. And it is per- 
fectly fair to show that the organization complain- 
ed of ts constitutional; or that the Assembly had 
no right to decide the case; or that it failed as to 
the proper remedy for the evil. But to pervert the 
act itself, in the very face of the language and so- 
lemn declarations of the Assembly, for the purpose 
of exciting odium, is in the highest degree uncan- 
did and dishonourable. 3 

The third argument is that the resolutions in 
question are void, because they rest on a false ba- 
sis, viz. the erroneous assumption of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Plan of Union. Of this Plan we 
are told that it was designed exclusively for new 
settlements, and therefore expired long ago, “ by 
its own limitation,” in the greater part of New 
York and the Western Reserve. Secondly, that 
it related to those Congregationalists only, who 
were in connexion with the General Association of 
Connecticut. Those “from Massachusetts were 
no more embraced in it, than Quakers from Rhode 
Island.” ‘Thirdly, that it was fairly abrogated on 
the 23d of May, 1837. “The only consequence 
of rescinding the Plan would be, that there would 
be no longer any Plan of Union between Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians, in the new settle- 
ments, in support of the gospel. Each sect must 
stand alone and bear its own burdens.” See p. 


presentative, to take ‘effectual care that the con- | 18—22 


stitution, as to doctrine and order, is observed with- 
in all our bounds. But according to the new the- 
ory, we are not one denomination; we are an ag- 
gregate of a number of independent presbyteries. 
“If a presbytery license, ordain, or receive a min- 
ister, or organize or acknowledge a church, .... 
the act must be forever valid, however ill-advised 
or censurable it may be.” p. 9.{ The whole church 
then is completely at the mercy of any one Presby- 
tery. Certain Presbyteries in the north-west have 
formed or acknowledged some three or four hun- 
dred congregational churches; and in spite of the 
constitution, in spite of the contract between the 


bytery of Geneva take measures for appointing sup- 
ies for Mr.Chapman’s pulpit. That Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Todd, and Mr. John H. Rice, be a committe to ap- 
point supplies for Mr. Rice’s pulpit, &c. &c. &c. And 
on p. 16, “ Resolved, That the following ministers be 
appointed, and they hereby are appointed, to supply 
the pulpits of Dr. Read and Mr. Arthur during their 
missionary tour—Mr. Collins first Sabbath, Mr. Latta 
the second,” &c. &c. | 
- # See Printed Minutes for 1798. 

+ See Digest, p. 285—290. 

t We see on p. 29 of this Review a reference to a de- 
cision of the General Assembly in 1816, in support of 
this doctrine. The Presbytery of Geneva having im- 
properly admitted a minister, were ordered by the Sy- 
nod to reconsider its decision. The Assembly disap- 
proved of this order, and say, “ That the right of de- 
ciding on the fitness of admitting Mr. Wells a consti- 
tuent member of the Presbytery of Geneva, belonged 
to the Presbytery itself, and that having admitted him, 
no matter how improvidently, their decision was valid 
and final,. ... the Presbytery could not, though it 
should reconsider, reverse its.own decision, or in any 
way sever the member so admitted, from their body, 
except by regular process.” Digest, p. 324. This 
decision has nothing to do with the case in hand. 
There is all the difference in the world between an im- 
provident act, and an unconstitutional one. The mem- 
ber in question was objected to as of “ suspicious cha- 
racter.” It is one thing to turn a man out of the 
church or Presbytery on the ground of character, 
without process; and another to set aside his admis- 
sion as unconstitutional. Because a Presbytery has a. 
right to judge of the qualification of its own members, 
it does not follow that it may admit a man without 
ordination, or without the adoption of the standards. 
Any such act may be declared void at once; and the 
member be excluded. It was thus that the Synod of 
Kentucky suspended from the ministry in our church, 
men ordained without having adopted the Confession 
of Faith, and were thanked for so doing by the Gene. 
ral Assembly. And in 1798 it was decided that elders 


are “clearly void for uncertainty. 


If this accout of the matter is correct, then we 
ask what authority had any of these Presbyteries 
to receive any church whose Congregational mem- 
bers were not from Connecticut, or to allow the 
committee-men, or lay-members to enjoy all the 
rights of elders in Presbytery? The organiza- 
tion of one-half, or of three fourths of the churches 
and Presbyteries concerned, must be without even 
the shadow of apology, afforded by the Plan of 
Union. It is only on the assumption of the cor- 
rectness of the new theory, that Presbyteries may 
do just what they please, acknowledge what 
churches they please, and receive what members 
they please, without any regard to the constitution, 
or any dread of the higher courts, that their stand- 
ing in the church can be defended for a moment. 
It is the same principle also that protects them 
from the acknowled effect of the abrogation of 
the Plan. The sects can no longer, it is said, be 
united. But are they not just as much united as 
ever? The Presbyteries still admit unordained 
men to sit as elders in their meetings, and declare 
that they will continue to do so. ere they not 
‘entirely independent,” this would subject them to 
censure. After all, then the whole argument of 
the pamphlet rests on the new theory. ; 


Finally, it is said that the resolutions in question 
They purport 
to declere certain Synods no longer a part of the 
church. But a Synod, it is said, is never in any 
sense a part of the church: itis merely a judicatory. 
“Could any thing be more nonsensical,” it is 
asked, than “ to say that the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York is not a part, an integral por- 
tion of the United States of America? And yet 
the cases are precisely similar.” ‘Here lies the 
great failacy of these resolutions, they seem to 
consider a od, and those individuals who sit in 
it, and who live within the circuit of its jurisdic- 
tion, as the same idea.” A Synod is a convention, 
and “there is no Synod, in any constitutional sense 
of the term, except when in session, when it is a 
‘convention ;’ and the Assembly surely must be 
held to use terms peculiar to the church, in their 
constitutional sense.” Besides, no one can tell 
who are members of the Synod until it meets; so 
no one can tell upon whom the resolutions operate; 
they consequently have no operation at all. “Can 
any thing be more ridiculous,” it is exclaimed, 
“than these ill-digested and bungling resolutions.” 
See pp. 22—26. Here is certainly a new argu- 
ment, and one which we presume would never 
have occurred to any one but a lawyer, What if 
‘this whole cause, involving such vast and yaried 


of the church. Digest, p.322. 


interests, should turn on such a quirk as this! 


men who do 


but ridiculous. If, however, this theory is false; | 


“a it should be decided that the General As- 
sembly had full authority to do what they intended 
to do; but inasmuch as pepe Rae: the word ‘ Sy- 
nod’ in a wrong sense, the old part of the church 
are seceders, and the Congregationalists and their 
associates, are the true Presbyterian Church of the 
United States. What a glorious specimen this 
would be of judicial decisions! Still, as there is no 
gainsaying the fact, that a Synod is a convention, 

that a convention is nothing when not con- 
vened, how can we avoid the conclusion, that these 
resolutions declare a nonentity to be no longer a 
part of the church? Would it be of any use to 
plead that, according to the constant usus loquendi 
of the church, the words Synod and Presbytery 
have two senses; that they sometimes mean a 
convention, and sometimes are used collectively 
for all the individuals entitled to sit in.them? 
Might we suggest that when a resolution has been 
passed to divide a Synod or Presbytery, it has not 
always been understood to mean that the members 
actually in session, should sit on different sides of 
the house? Or, that when a Presbytery has been 
dissolved, it meant something more than that a 
meeting was broken up? or, that when the Synod 
of Kentucky disowned the Cumberland Presbytery, 
the act was not held to be inoperative, on the 
ground that the Presbytery, not being at the time 
In session, was not in existence? We do not 
know how this argument may appear in court, we 
only know it sounds excessively silly out of it. 

uch then, to the best of our ability to under- 
stand and state them, are the arguments on which 
our New-school brethren, in their last best 
thoughts, determined to stake their cause. If we 
have succeeded in refuting them, it follows that 
the first position assumed in this pamphlet, viz., 
that the delegates from the Presbyteries within 
the bounds of the four Synods were fully entitled 
to their seats, is overturned. Their claim rests on 
the assutned invalidity of the resolutions of 1837 ; 
aud the charge of invalidity rests on these argu- 
ments. 

The second position is, that the Assembly has 
no right to decide whether a commissioner is en- 
titled to his seat or not; that is, it has no right to 
judge of the qualifications of its own members. 

s this mean that the Assembly has no right to 
decide whether a delegate comes from a 
qualified to send him, but is bound to admit him to 
a seat, no matter where he comes from? This is 
surely too absurd to be what is meant ; and yet this 
is all the judging of qualification involved in the 
present case, It is not a question whether a com- 
missioner was duly elected; or whether he him- 
self is what he purports to be, a-minister or elder. 
The question is not about his personal qualifica- 
tions; but about the right of the body giving the 
commission. Has the Assembly no authority to 
decide this point? Must it allow any and every 
man, from Europe, Asia, Africa, or America, who 
may come with a commission, to take his seat as a 
matter of course? If a man were to rise and say 
to the Moderator, Sir, I hold in my hand a com- 
mission from the Presbytery of North Africa; does 
the Assembly forfeit its existence by telling him, 
Sir, as we know no such Presbytery, we cannot 
receive you? A cause must surely be desperate 
that requires such a right to be denied to any re- 
presentative body upon earth.* | 

It is essentia] to the existence of the Assembly 
that it should have the right to decide whether the 
body giving the commission has authority to do so 
ornot. And from this decision there is no appeal, 
but to the churches. Should they disapprove of 
the decision; they will send up delegates the next 
year who will reverse it. If they sanction it; the 
aggrieved party has no resource but submission, or 
revolution. 

We have now attempted todemonstrate that the 
principles on whi brethren professed to act 
in their separate organization are unsound and 
anti-Presbyterian; that the delegates from Presby- 
teries from within the bounds of the four Synods, 
were not in the first instance, entitled to their 
seats; and that the Assembly had a full right to 
decide whether they were thus entitled or not. If 
this be so, all ground for this separate organization 
is removed, and it must be viewed as an open seces- 
sion from the church. We now proceed to prove 
that admitting all that is claimed, these brethren 
failed, in several essential points, in carrying out 
their own principles. 

The first mistake was as totime. Professing to 
act upon the principle that if a portion of the com- 
missioners were refused their seats, the-remainder 
could not legally organize as the General Assem- 
bly, they did not wait until the refusal had taken 
place. The casus belli had not occurred. The 
only occasion which called for, or admitted of the 
application of their principle had not presented it- 
self. No commissioner had been refused his seat, 
at the time separate organization commenced.— 
All this will be evident from a recital of the rule 
which the constitution prescribes for the organiza- 
tion of the Assembly. That rule is found chap. 12, 
§ 7, of the Form of Government. “The General 
Assembly shall meet at leastonce a year. On the 
day appointed for the puropse, the moderator of the 
last Assembly, if’ present, shall open the meeting 
with a sermon, and preside until a new moderator 
be chosen. No commissioner shall have a right to 
deliberate or vote in the Assembly until his name 
shall have been enrolled by the clerk, and his com- 
mission examined and filed among the papers of 
the Assembly.” - In order then to a proper organ- 
ization, it is necessary that the moderator of the 
last Assembly, if present, should preside, until a 
new moderator is appointed; and secondly, that 
the commissions of the delegates should be exam- 


constitution formerly directed that the commissions 
should “be publicly read;’’ but in 1827 the Pres- 
byteries sanctioned the striking out of those words, 
and the insertion of the word “ examined” in their 
place. It was then adopted as a standing rule that 
the moderator should, immediately after the house 
was constituted with prayer, appoint a committee of 
commissions, to wham the commissions were to be 
delivered for examination before the opening of 
the Assembly. See Min. for 1829, p. 384. These 
clerks are therefore entrusted by the constitution, 
by the standing rules, and the uniform practice of 
the house, with the formation of the roll. They 
are to report the names of those whose commis- 
sions are unobjectionable, who “ immediately take 
their seats as members ;” and they must further 
report on those commissions which are “ material- 
ly incorrect” or “ otherwise objectionable.” See 
Min. for 1826, p. 39. The house is then to deter- 
mine, whether the persons bearing such commis- 
sions are entitled to their seats or not. It was 
therefore in obedience to the constitution that Dr. 
Elliott, the moderator of the Assembly of 1837, 
took the chair, and presided until a new moderator 
was chosen. He decided with obvious propriet 

that the first business was the report of the a 
ing committee of commissions on the roll. This 
decision was submitted to. The regular course of 
proceeding was continued by the call, on the part 
of the moderator, for any other commissions which 
might be in the house. These were to be handed 
to the committee, examined, and if found regular, 


* We must not be understood, however, as admit- 
ting that the Assembly has no right to judge of the 
qualification of delegates from Presbyteries in good 
standing. This Reviewer says, that the commissions 
is the only sufficient evidence of the requisite qualifi- 
cation of the delegate, and must in all cases be admit- 
ted, as it must be correct unless the officers of the 
Presbytery certify to “ palpable lies.’ We think this 
language very incorrect. He forgets how often Con- 
gregational laymen have appeared in the Assembl 
bearing commissions declaring them to be ruling el- 
ders. This is certainly very wrong, but we should not 
like to adopt the language of this writer on the subject. 
Should a man with such a commission, rise and tell 
the Assembly that he was not an elder, there can be 
no question of the right of that body to say to him, 
then you are not entitled to a seat here. This ques- 
tion, however, except in the form stated above, is not 


involyed jn the pesent ease; and we thercfore dismiss 


ined and their names enrolled by the clerk. The: 


the delegates were to be enrolled, 
and. take their seats. When this was done, and 
not before, those commissions which weré incor 
rect, or on any ground objectionable, were to be 
taken into and the house. were to.de- 
cide whether those who bore them were entitled .. 
to aseat or not. This.is not only the uniform and 
constitutional mode of , but it is obvious- 


sions had been rejected by the clerks could not be 


for Dr. Mason to rise and present those which he 
actually offered ; and it was right in Mr. Squier to 
present his own. It was however obviously cor+ 
rect, on the part of the moderator, to say to these 
gentlemen, that as the clerks have rejected these 
commissions, the question whether they are to be 
received or not cannot be submitted to the house, . 
until the house be ascertained; until it is known - 
who are entitled to deliberate and vote upon the 
uestion. Instead of submitting to this decision, 
ese brethren proceeded as though the question. 
had been decided againat them, and the house, or 
the enrolled commissioners, had refused to receive 
the delegates in question. Here was their first 
fatal mistake. However improper the conduct of 
the clerks may have been, the house was not re- 
sponsible for it until they sanctioned it. The As- 
sembly had no official information of the ground of 
the rejection. They might have disapproved of it, 
and admitted the commissioners to their seats. 
The decision of the clerks is not the decigion 
of the house; it merely suspends the right. ef, 
the member until the house has decided on Rie 
claim. There was no cause of complaint, theg@ > 
fore, until the enrolled members had decided notte» 
receive the commissioners from the four 4 
This they never did; and consequently the caswe - 
belli did not occur. These brethren did not wait 
until the event took place, on which they rest the | 
justification of their whole proceedings. Their 


body | proper course was to wait until the roll was made 


out, and then move that the clerks be directed to 
add to it the names of the commissioners from the 
four Synods. Had this motion been rejected ; then 
the case would have occurred contemplated in their 
plan of operations. As it was, they acted before 
the occasion arrived; and before a single commis- - 
sioner was refused his seat. This single mistake 
would of itself vitiate all their proceedings. If the 
moderator’s decision was correct, that the time had 
not arrived when Dr. Mason’s appeal could be pro- 
perly submitted to the house, then all that followed . 
was irregular and illegal. | 
It may be said that this view of the case gives 
the clerks a very dangerous power, It is a suffi- 
cient answer to this objection, that it is a power 
given by the constitution; and that it is one which 
they have always been permitted to exercise. 
Every year there are commissioners whose names 
the clerks refuse to enroll; and their decision is 
considered final until the house has considered and 
determined on the subject. Besides, this power is 
arded from abuse, as far as the case admits of. 
From the decision of the clerk, refusing to enroll 
a member, an appeal ‘lies to the Assembly; and if: 
the Assembly refuse to receive him, there is, in 
most cases, no redress. If the ground of this refu- 
sal be the irregularity of the commission, the Pres- 
bytery suffers from the negligence of its officers. 
If the ground is the want of proper authority in the. 
body giving the commission, there is a further ap-. 
peal to the churches; or it may be, to the civil. 


It is further objected that the cone 


missioner to deliberate and vote was perfect the 
moment he presented his commission to the clerk 
for the purpose of having his name enrolled ;” and. 
the decision of the supreme court in the case of. 
Marbury vs. Madison is appealed to in support of 
this position. Suppose this be admitted, how does 
it helpthe case? The clerks may have ‘done wrong 
in refusing to report the names of these commis- 
sioners, but the house had not yet refused to ag- 
knowledge their right to deliberate and vote. It 
had not acted on their case at all; it had done 
neither right nor wrong about the matter. We 
deny, however, the position itself. It matters not 
how the general principle on which it is founded 
may be decided; our constitution declares that the 
presentation of the commission is not eno Be- 
fore a delegate can deliberate and vote, his name 
must be enrolled by the clerk; until this is done, 
the right, however perfect it may be, is not legally 
ascertained or established. We cannot see, how- 
ever, that this has any bearing on the present case; 
as the question is not about the right of these com- 
missioners, but as to the fact whether it was denied 
them?t We maintain that it was not; that these 
brethren had not patience to wait till the denial 
had taken place. to the time of Mr. Cleave- 
land’s nomination of Dr. Beman, there had been no 
violation of the constitution ; every thing had pro- 
ceeded in the prescribed and uniform course ; and | 
consequently no pretext had yet been afforded for 
the revolotionary measures then adopted. . 
In the second place, Mr. Cleaveland utterly 
failed in making the right motion, and in assigning 
the right reason for it. The error here is go gla- 
ring that we are at a loss to understand what he 
intended todo. He seems to have gotten off the 
track entirely. Mr. Cleaveland rose and stated, | 
“ That as the commissioners to the General Assem- 
bly for 1838, from a large number of P teries, 
had been advised by counsel learned in law, 
that a constitutional organization must be secured 
at this time and in this place, he trusted it would 
not be considered as an act of discourtesy, but 
merely as a matter of necessity, if we now proceed 
to organize the General Assembly for 1838,” &e. 
What can this mean? To suppose that he intended 
merely to inform his audience that “counsel 
learned in the law” were of opinion that the Ag- 
sembly must be a a0 at that time and place, 
is absurd. Noone doubted that point ; and no legal 
counsel was necessary to decide it. This, there- 
fore, can hardly be what was intended, and it cer-. 
tainly is not what was said. The only other inter- 
pretation which the words will bear is, that Mr. 
Cleaveland acted as the organ of a portion of the 
commissioners, and of a portion only. This is the 
natyral and almost necessary interpretation, The 
legal advice was given “ to the commissioners from 
a large number of Presbyteries,” and eably to 
this advice Mr. Cleaveland says: “ WE (these 
commissioners) now proceed to organize the Gene- 
ral Assembly !” Is it any wonder, after this formal 
announcement, that a portion of the commissioners 
were about to organize the Assembly, that the rest 
look on in silent amazement? And are the majority 
to be held to have forfeited al) their rights by this. 
silence, when distinctly warned that it was. pro- 
ceeding in which they had nothing to do? The 
were addressed as spectators; and told by Mr. C. 
what he and his friends were about to do; so that 
it was in the very form of it, a separate organiza- 
tion, from the first, by a part of the commissioners, 
This, however, is not the only extraordinary 
blunder, at this stage of the business. Dr. Elliott 
was in tle chair. He was the constitutional mo- 
derator, aud had been so regarded and acknowl- 
edged. Considerable had already been 
made in the organization of the house. Yet Mr. 
Cleaveland and a friends begin de novo.; as though 
nothing had been done, and as though the modera- 
tor appointed by the -constitution was not present. 
Can any sane man believe such a proceeding to be 
constitutional and regular? It may be said that:the 
moderator, by refusing to put to vote Dr. Mason's 
appeal, forfeited his right to his seat. To this we 
answer, first, that this decision was obviously con- 
stitutional and proper. Secondly, that assuming it 
to be incorrect, it could not work a forfeiture of the 
chair. Thirdly, that even admitting the chair to 


without: 


have been forfeited, it could not be. ithout. 
direct vote of the house,” The ory of .. 


| 
| | 
NEW 
ae: ly proper and necessary. Until the roll is so far ’ 
| completed-as to include the names of all the dele- 
gates present whose commissions are unquestion- q 
ed, there isno house legally constituted; those who j 
have a right to deliberate and vote are not legally 
| ascertained. Until this therefore was 
| then, when the moderator called for commiss:ons 
| | 
| 
7 | | the Assembly of 1837, designed to exclude, or did 
| | | they in fact exclude one of those 60,000 church : 
| members from the Lord’s supper? Did they de- 
r sign to depose, or have they in fact deposed, one of | 
: these 500 clergymen from his office? Can there 
| be a greater absurdity than to make the Assembly 
resolve, ‘ Whereas the Plan of Union is unconsti- ; 
| tutional, therefore, 500 clergymen, and 60,000 
membcts are FOR HE- 
rEsy?’ Is not this, on the very face of if, a calum- | 4 
nious misrepresentation of which any gentleman 
should blush to find himself guilty? Why not ad- 
. here to the truth? What the Assembly say they 
} intended, was to declare that whereas certain | 
; 
| | 
4 
} 3 


8, 


order, then 


point, 


ou-this principle, suc histas- 
tor for slander, av has actually happeued already in | 
Pennsyivania.- It would thus be left to the courts 
of this world to determine what shall be the stand- 
ard of morality or orthodoxy in the Christian 


sembl 


tation; is not corregt. 


}/ehurch; and their decisions would be enturced by” 
{fines and i 


| isonment, it is-no excuse for this 
condnet that these. gentlemen do nut wish to see 
the shen they sue actually incarcerated. The of- 


, Lfence consists in sfiving their safiction in the pre- 
“}eent case not of 


iles P. Squier, or Philip C. Hay, 


or Judge Brown alone, but of the whole party, to a 


ived, perky of the church. The offence is the greater 


and his friends hed 


thapthey orgenize the Assembly at that-time 


Elliot, therefore, being the Jogat moderator 


the time of Mr. Cleareland’s motion, was not 


gotten rid of by that.motion. These brethren did 


4 “qot-e¥en move to get rid of him, bat proceeded to 


wanize the Assembly. de novo among themeel ves. 
This-error, also; if)it stood’ alone; would vitiate all 
their proceedings. :... Dr..Elijott not being displaced 
in w-constitutional manver, remained the legal mo- 
deratot- of the Assembly, and, of course, the body 
over which Dr.-Beman: presided was not the As- 
“Phis matter aay be ted in asomewhat diffe- 


; If Dr. Elliott was the lawful presiding 
that is, if the chair was not vacant at the 


‘time of Mr. Cleaveland’s motion, then that motion 


was never légally put to. the house. No member, 
the moderator is in the chair, has a right to 
pist & question or call a vote. . This is the constitu- 


t: to vote, it 
r. Cleaveland 
was out the ra, who. declined 
_veting‘on‘his motion cannot be legally held to have 
ted to it. Silence is assent only when the 


ind-if the question was: not legaliy 


qiestion ie legelly:presented.* 


““@hould'these unconstitutional and irregular pro- 
ingen receive the sanction either of the church 


evr courts, any fourteen commissioners may 


*.. g@t'pdéséasion of the church just when they 
Sine of them has aly $6 tabe for granted that the 


lease. 


moderator, at the tithe of organizing the Assembly, 
does not do his duty, and without asking the house 


_ whether they.agree with.him, or moving that the 
+ 


tor leave'the chair, he may call out ‘I move 
Mr.\A, B: take the chair ;’ and if the rest of the 
» knowing him to be out of order, disregard, as 

in- duty bound, his motion, he may put it to vote 
and declare it carried; and then hurrying through 


- the usual routine, move off amidst the applause of 


the bystanders, shouting ‘ Wc are the true General 


: Assembly of the Presbyterian church.’ It is humili- 


ating'that grave and venerable men, contrary to 
their: better judgment, as we believe, should have 
lent themselves to a scheme in every view 50 dis- 
How much then must be taken for granted in 
rtocestablish the claim of the new Assembly. 

@ must assume, 1. The truth of the new theory 
of Presbyterianism. . 2. The.consequent invalidity 
theacts of the Assembly of 1837, and the unim- 
— rights of the commissioners from mixed 
: ries. 3, That the Assembly has no right 
to judge of the qualification of its own members, 
ut must admit every man who comes with a com- 
mission, no matter where he comes from. 4. That 
the refusal. of: the. clerks to enroll a member is in 
law’the refusal of the house, before the house sanc- 
tions it.: 5. That the moderator was wrong in de- 
ciding that's motion to add certain names to the 
roli;could not be properly considered, until it was 
ascertained who were entitled to deliberate and 
vote on the ; 6. That this mistake justly 
incarred a forfeiture of the chair. 7. That the 
constitutional moderator may.be legally n rid 
simply. assuming that the chair is’ vacant. 
at Mr, Cleaveland acted legally as the organ 
of the whele house, when he announced, in the 
name’of certain commissioners, that they were 
about to proceed to organize the - Assembly, al- 
though that organization was already wie com- 
pleted. 9. That two-thirds of a deliberative body 
ate to be held in law to’ have voted in favour of a 
moticn,'on which (admitting that the opportunity 
was afforded them) they declined to vote at all, 
because they believed it was not legally before 
‘them. ‘These are not nine independent 
of which if one fail, another may hold good. They 
are each and all absolutely necessary. If any one 


“of these postulates be unsound, the whole cause is 


rdined; We do not wonder that one of the first 
legal authorities in the country should say, that if 
these gentlemen had studied seven years to put 
themselves in the wrong, they could not have suc- 
ceeded more effectually. 
«We shall say little as to the means which our 
new school brethren have adopted to establish a 
claim founded upon such anti-Presbyterian princi- 
ples; and such preposterous eedings. Their 
Assembly elected six trustees in place of six of the 
old members of the board. The latter declined 
yielding their seats to the new applicants. Where. 
upon the new trustees apply to the court to issue a 
writ'to the old ones, to show by what warrant they 
cofitinue to act as trustees of the General Assem- 
bly. Should the court decide that they have no 
safficient warrant for thus acting, of course their 
seats must be yielded to their competitors. If the 
next. new school Assembly displaces six. more trus- 
tees,and fill the vacancies: with their own friends, 
will have all the fands ofthe church. 
| ides these suite, there are others of a much 
‘more singular character. Miles P. Squier, for ex- 
ample, sues John McDowell for a trespass in exclu- 
ding his name from the roll of the General Assem- 
bly, whereby he was deprived of his civil right of 
voting for trustees. [If however the new-school 
Assembly is the true General Assembly, Mr. 
Squier’s name was not excluded from the roll ; and 
he was not‘deprived of the right in question. Dr. 
MeDowell merely left his name off of the roll of a 
body, which Mr. bauier to be a compa- 
of seceders; and for this he sues him. $f 
Still more extraordinary are such cases as that 
in: which Philip C. Hay sues William S. Plumer 
a in voting to deprive him of his seat 
in the Assembly of 1837.t The offence charged 


* vote given in an ecclesiastical body. The onl 


penalty which a coort can inflict is fine or impri- 
sonment. “These then are applications to the civil 
authority to have men fined‘or imprisoned for votes 
given in‘an ecclesiastical judicatory. These suits 
we regard with the deepest disapprobation. About 
the former (i..e. those between the trustees) we 
have no disposition to complain. The latter .we 
cahnot but consider as a base abandonment of the 
most ‘important principles of religious liberty. The 
very idea that a minister of the gospel should be 
thrown into prison for a vote in a church judicato- 
ry, is revolting to every honest mind. The princi- 
ple on which these suits are founded, if once sanc- 
tioned, woald subject all church discipline to the 
review of the civil courts, and ex those who 
administer that discipline to civil pains and pe- 

» Any minister who may be suspended or deposed 

Ta the midet of these complicated and fatal mis. 
takes, it is, hardly worth while to. mention, that Mr. 


. Cleaveland, nceording to the testimony of numerous 


witnesses, to reverse the question on his mo- 
tion ; he called for the ayes, but forgot to call for the 
noes. he, therefore, been cver so muclr in order, 
he gave those opposed to his motion no chance to ex.’ 
press.their dissent; and cqnsequently had no right to 
declare it carried. Besides, the majority of those who 
voted for Dr. Beman had, in all probability, no right to 
a voice in the matter. ‘There were perhaps about sixty 
enrolled members, about forty to fifty delegates trom 
the four Synods (who, not having been enrolled, had, 


- at that t'me; at any rate, no right to vote); and an in. 
-standers 


definite number of by who joined in the shout. 

How many spectators voted can never be ascertained, 

bug we'are assured that the fact can be legally proved 


4 


tive of the moderator. See ch. 19, } 2. 


use it is perfectly unnecessary. These suits, 
if successful, rectify nothing. The brethren sued 


+| principle so dangerous to the independence and - 


would be punished, and there would be an end of 


the matter. We have no reason to complain, and 
do not complain, that those who think they have a 
‘right to hold and administer the corporate funds of 
the church should take all proper means to assert 
that right. This the suits against the trustees 
would effectually do, and at the same time secure 
all the moral influence that might arise from the 
judgment of a civil court in favour of the opinions 
and standing of the new school party. 3 
latter suits can accomplish no valuable end, while 


But these 


they are founded upon a principle against which 


every friend of religion and morality'is bound to 
protest, 


We have extended so far our remarks on the or- 


ganization of the Assembly, that we have little 
space left for the consideration of its proceedings. 
Its most important measure was the passage of cer- 
tain acts pro 
the church. Various objections have been strenu- 
ously urged against these acts from different quar- 
ters. ‘The most important are the following. Ob- 
jection is made to their authoritative character. 
So far as this objection is founded on the assump- 
tion that the General Assembly has no legislative 
power, it is abundantly answered by the proofs 
already adduced, from the standards and history of 
the church, that this power, within the limits of 
the constitution, does belong to the highest judica- 
tory, and has always been acknowledged and sub- 
mitted to. So far as it relates to specific enact- 


ments, its validity depends of course on the question 


whether they, in any case, transcend the limits 
which the constitution affixes to the 
Assembly. The right of the Assembly, which is 
here exercised, of directing Presbyteries how to act 
in certain cases, cannot be questioned ; and even its 
right to form Presbyteries the conductors of this 
Journal have never denied, and our new school 


brethren having claimed and exercised it, cannot. 


now consistently gainsay it. It does not appear, 
however, that this power is dircctly asserted in 
any part of these acts, at least in any case 
where a Synod could be employed. In § 1 of 
act 2, those ministers and churches within the 
limits of the four Synods, who shal] prefer to ad- 
here to the Presbyterian church, are directed * to 
take steps for the immediate organization of as many 
Presbyteries” as may be necessary or convenient ; 
and conditional directions are given as to their ter- 
ritorial extent. In § 2, the ministers and churches 
intended are directed to meet at such time and 
place as may be agreed upon by those to be em- 

raced in thesame Presbytery, ‘and then and there 
constitute themselves in a regular, orderly, and 
Christian manner into a Presbytery under the care 
of the General Assembly,” &c. It will be readily 
admitted that in ordinary circumstances it is not 
competent for a number of ministers and churches 
“to constitute themselves” intoa Presbytery. But 
the circumstances of this case are peculiar. The 
—T of the ministers and churches, as now organ- 
ized, in a certain region, have united with others 
in forming a new denomination, leaving individual 
churches and ministers scattered about, subject to 
no Presbytery or Synod in connexion with our 
body. This is a case.for which the constitution 
makes no provision, and for which the highest ju- 
dicatory, ex necessitate rei, was bound to provide. 
At any rate, it is an exercise of power which does 
no one any harm; it is extended over those only 
who prefer to adhere to us, and interferes with the 
jurisdiction of no Synod iv with the 
neral Assembly. 

A second objection is that the Assembly de- 
clases, in case of the majority of a Presbytery se- 
ceding, that the minority, if sufficiently numerous 
to perform Presbyterial acts, “shall be held and 
considered to be the true Presbytery.” ‘This ob- 
jection appears to us very unreasonable. The 
measure complained of is the unavoidable conse- 
quence of the separate organization of our New- 
school brethren. They knew that the separation, 
would not and could not be confined to the Gene- 
ral Assembly ; but that it must run down through 
Synods, Presbyteries, and churches, It is their 
own doings of which they complain. ‘They form 
a new General Assembly ; one portion of a Pres- 
bytery acknowledges its authority, another adheres 
to the old body. ‘They acknowledge their portion 
as the true Presbytery; we acknowledge ours. Is 
there any thing to complain of in this? Is it not 
the necessary result of their own conduct? Are 
the minorities of Presbyteries in every part of the 
church, which conscientiously believe them to be 
wrong, bound to adhere to them, and to be sepa- 
rated, against their will, from those whom they 
believe to be right? That there will be much 
evil attending this persia! process of division, there 
can be no doubt. | 
An overture for an amicable division was made by 
the Old school party at the Assembly of 1836, 
which was rejected by the opposite party. It was 
renewed in 1837 on terms admitted to be just and 
liberal, but was again rejected. This mode of di- 
vision, and on the same terms, was at the option 
of these brethren in 1838, but they preferred a 
violent disruption, attended by all the evils of 
which they now complain It is their own work. 
It may be said, they must either take this course or 
submit to injustice. There was no injustice done 
them in requiring them to separate from Congre- 
gationalism. The right of the Assembly to make 
that requisition is now almost universally admitted. 
Had it been submitted to, the standing of these 
Presbyteries would have been unimpaired. Even 
admitting the requisition to be unjust, it furnishes 
no justification of their subsequent course. It is 
much better to submit to wrong, than to do wrong. 
The responsibility of the evils of a violent division 
must rest upon them. 

Thirdly, we have heard it objected to these acts, 
that the Assembly encourages minorities of congre- 
gations to set up unreasonable and vexatious claims 
to church property. The occurrence of these 
claims is one of the evils incident to the mode of 
division which has been adopted. But we under- 
stand the Assembly as discouraging them to the 
extent of its power. It tells the people that great 
liberality and generosity should mark their con- 
duct, and “ especially in cases where onr majorities 
in the churches are very large, or minorities very 
small.” This we understend to be an exhortation 
to smal! minorities to forego their claim to the pro- 

rty, rather than to contend about it; and to ma- 
jorities liberally to share with the minorities which 
may choose to go out from them. Let it be con- 
sidered that there are two sides to all these cases. 
It is just as likely that small minorites acknow!]- 
edging the new Assembly, will.disturb the peace 
of churches, as that minorities on the other side 
will prove unreasonable. It must rest with the 
disposition of the le themselves, how much 
contention there shal] That there should be 
contention our brethern determined, by their sepa- 
rate organization, and by instituting civil suite. 
We deny that the old school party have ever 
evinced a mercenary spirit in this controversy. 
They have contended for their truth and order, and 
have ever evinced a readiness to accommodate 
questions of property in the most liberal manner. 


‘The most serious objections to these acts, how- | 


ever, is that they establish a new test of orthodoxy 
and ecclesiastical communion; that they require 
every Presbytery to approve of the acts of the Ae- 
semblies of 1837 and 1835, as the condition of re- 

nition asa constituent part of the church. We 
readily admit that if thie interpretation were Cor- 
rect, the act complained of ,would be unconstitu- 
tional and tyrannical. ‘The Assembly has authori- 
ty to see that Presbyteries observe the constitution, 
but it has no right to presoribe new tests of any 
kind; ‘much jess ‘to demand an approval of acts 
which it is ‘perfectly competent for subsequent As- 


by the committee on the state of 


wer of the. 


t who is responsible for it? : 


vo t this inte 
‘It 


meqping.of the wofds used, and Was repudiated b 

Assembly. Such, at least, is the testimony which 
we have received on the subject; which, in abeence 
of all report cf the debates, is our only source of 
information. We regret the use of the ge 
employed, because it is ambiguous ; but as it was 


| designed to be understood, it expresses nothing to 


which any reasonable objection can be made. 
These acts declare that if a Presbytery is willing, 
‘‘upon the basis of the Assemblies of 1837 and 
1838, to adhere to the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States,” the conduct of its delegates in se- 
ceding shall be no prejudice to it: ‘That is, if they are 
willing to adhere to the church as it now exists. The 
opposite idea is, that they should adhere to it only 
upon the condition of the repeal of those acts, and 
there-union of the church. Those acts resulted inci- 
dentally in giving the Presbyterian Church a new 
form, by leading to the secession of a large portion 
of it. the part which remains, the true church ? 
That is the question. Those who 
as such, the Assembly offers to acknowledge. 

not the new school Assembly act on the same prin- 
ciple? They acknowledge those who acknowledge 
them; aod must renounce those who renounce 
them. ‘The expression complained of, does not es- 
tablish a new test. It simply designates the old 
Assembly ; or rather the church which that body 


7 repearen.cd. It requires that those who wish to 


ng to the church as at present constituted, 
should regard it as the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, and not as a company of seceders. 
This requisition cannot be a ground of complaint. 
The acknowledgement is involved in the very act 
of adhering, which is all that is required. 

We cannot but hope, that as the prejudice and 
ill-feeling excited by misrepresehtation and party 
spirit subside; and as correct views of the real na- 
ture of Presbyterian government are extended, the 
‘Great majority of our church will see that the prin- 
ciples advocated by the old school party, are the 
principles of our fathers, and afford the only secu- 
rity, under God, for the preservation of the purity 
and peace of the Presbyterian Church. 
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Terms— Three Dollars if paid within six months, or 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 
Gratitupe ror Mercies.—Let each of our 
readers ask his own heart, How much do 1 owe to 
my Lord? In how many ways has he placed me 
under obligation, and what return should I make to 
him for his mercies? Perhaps the minds of most 
upon whom such an inquiry is pressed, will revert 
to some one or more signal interpositions of Divine 
Providence, by which they have been preserved 
from imminent danger. ‘They have been held in 
suspense between life and death, under the alarm- 
ing assaults of disease, from which they have, con- | 
trary to the expectation of all, finally recovered ; 
or some sudden casualty has befallen them, which 
has been remarkably averted, at the moment that 
destruction was impending. In such instances 
the most obtuse will, at least for a season, feel 
their obligation to God, and perhaps feelingly ex- 
press it. Such events, however, in the life of any 
individual, constitute but a small part of the dis- 
plays of Divine mercy. ‘I'hey may at distant 
points stand out prominently, but the intervals be- 
tween them are filled up with evidences, perhaps 
less impressive, but equally demonstrative of the 
constant care aud beneficence of God. The crea- 
ture may forget his God, but He never forgets his 
ereature ; and lie for- 
gotten in unthankfulness, they are renewed in 
ceaseless repetition. What does growth from in- 
fancy to manhood imply? The preserving good- 
ness of God. In the first buddings of life, man is 
like a tender flower, which the least exposure may 
destroy. Not only areall the parts of the human 
frame extremely nice and delicate in their structure, 
but subject to a thousand derangements, any one 
of which may arrest the wheels of life. A contem- 
plation of the diversified organs which compose 
the body, with their adaptation and dependence, 
and their separate and yet harmonious operations, 
may lessen our surprise that men should die, and 
increase it, that they should live at all. The 
countless multitudes which step from the very ves- 
tibule of life into eternity, should convince those 
who escape the dangers which beset the incipient 
journey of life on every hand, that they are pecu- 
liarly indebted to the ever watchful providence of 
God. Not only is the Divine providence evident 
in keeping the springs of life from snapping, but 
in so modifying the economy of external nature as 
to promote their healthful exercise. The air is 
rendered salubrious; the earth is fertilized; the 
early and latter rains are commissioned, and the 
ground teems with diversified and wholesome 
fruits. The food of which we pertake, is the gift 
of God ; it comes daily, but still it is a daily gift, 
for which we are entirely deperndent on the Divine 
bounty. Let men employ all their diligence and 
ingenuity, and what will they avail in producing the 
fruits of the earth, if God should withhold the rain 
from heaven? ‘The absence of the Divine care in 
this simgle particular, would soon be visible in the 
parched herbage, in the failing crops, in the dried 
up fountains, in the cessation of business, in the 
worthlessness of all wealth, and in the haggard, 
despairing countenances of famishing multitudes. 
The very providence which men forget, neglect 
and despise, is not only the source of human com- 
forts, but of onr very existence. 

In addition to this, the obligations resulting from 
God’s care of man’s spiritual interests, are incal- 
culable in amount. He pitied the apostate race, 
that he might have abandoned ; he extended mercy, 
where he might justly have inflicted a curse; he 
not only resolved to save, but spared not his own 
Son in effecting the plan of his benevolence. Each 
individual in a Christian land is under special ob- 
ligation to the Gospel ; its influence has heen per- 
ceptible on the social and public character ; a por- 
tion of its spirit has been infused into the civil 
law ; and the prosperity and happiness of the com- 
munity are in a great measure derived fiom it, al- 
though not generally acknowledged. Where God 
has made known his will, restraints have been 
placed ou the depravity of men; instruction has 
been afforded; a Saviour has been proclaimed ; 
and if any have been brought to repentat.ce, and 
to an acknowledgment of the truth, how remark- 
able, as they may perceive, has been all the way 
in which the Lord has led them. Providence and 
grace have united to show them good and to do 
them good. 

If men are not grateful to the Lord, it is because 
they refuse to reflect on the many mercies which 
he has bestowed on them. No heart, it would 
seem, could resist the evidence of his goodness, if 
it would but bear it in mind. We owe every 
thing to our heavenly Father, and it is no unrea- 
sonable demand. he makes, when he requires us in 
return, to offer ourselves as a living sacrifice. 
Faith, gratitude, and holy obedience, are but an 
inadequate return for his gifts; and yet this is all 
he asks, although in rendering these, we as much 


promote our own welfare, as his glory. 


» 
” of 


taishe discovery of a bugbear in the resolation of 
the Aseémbly which. draws the broad 4¢ine of dis- 
tinction between the friends and opposers of re- 
form. ‘They say it is virtually a new and oppres- 
sive test, that a Presbytery cannot retain its con- 
nexion with the General. Assembly, while expres- 
sing its determination to subvert-and set at nought 
all the wholesome acts of the supreme judicatory 
for the reform of the Church. . Well admit that 
it is a test, wherein consists its oppressiveness ! 


certain consctenttous brethren from remaining in the 
Presbyterian Church, who although they have no 
attachment to Presbyterianism, wish to retain their 
present relation for the purpose of more effectually 
overturning the whole system! Sarely the 
friends of the Presbyterian Church are very des- 
potic in shutting their doors upon their worst ene- 
mies! ‘They must be very deficient in brotherly 
love, because they will not suffer the presence of 
those who have not only vigorously attempted, 
but who have. expressed their determination to: 
persist in the attempt, to expel them from their 
own premises! This, with a good deal of rheto- 
rical colouring, may be made to look like domina- 
tion, exclusiveness, and inquisitorial severity. 
This sensitiveness about tests is confined to those 
who find difficulty in subscribing a system of pure 
Calvinism, and who like the enforcement of no 
stricter law than that which permits a man to do 
as seemeth good in his own eyes. It might be 
supposed that they who express such a well 
feigned horror at religious tests, were of all men 
the most tolerant. Human nature, however, is a 
strange compound. We remember when the same 
horror was expressed by the same men at the 
thought of a religious convention ; but in the course 
of a few months, they suddenly fell in love with 


| these objects of their conscientigus hate, and from 


Michigan to Ohio, and from Auburn to Philadel- 
phia, conventions became the order of the day. 
Exactly thus is it with tests. The man that will 


{dare to contribute to Presbyterian Institutions in | 


pteference to the voluntary societies; the man 
that raises a voice against the theology of Dr. 
Taylor and company ; who will prefer the Prince- 
ton Repertory to Dr. Peters’ Repository ; who will 
not hurrah for the secession Assembly, and admit 
that it was organized in the most Christian and 
dignified manner; who will not abuse Presbyte- 
rianism and praise Congregationalism ; whose faith 
is not strong enough to believe at least a moiety of 
what the New-school prints assert, is forthwith 
cast over the wall, and is declared to be no longer 
under the protection of that very venerable body 
known under the style and title of the constitution- 
al Assembly. ‘The fact is, true Presbyteriats 
have no test but such as is imposed by their pub- 
lished and well known formularies ; while the se- 
ceders are ever instituting new and arbitrary tests, 
the natural result of fanaticism on the one hand, 
and acreed on the other, which assumes all the 
hues and changes of the chameleon. 


Bistican Reperrory ror Juty.—We always 
regard the appearance of this Quarterly with deep 
interest. The acknowledged abilities of its con- 
ductors and the exeellency of its materials, place 
it in the forerank of American publications ; and 
the vigour and intelligence with which it main- 
tains the scriptural order and doctrines of our 
church, should induce Presbyterians to sustain 
it ee ono of their principal arms of defence. We 
are happy to say, that although the New-school, 
justly afraid of its iniucnes, have done every thing 
in their power to diminish its circulation, by with- 
drawing their subscriptions and assailing its re- 
putation, yet the number of its friends is rapidly 
increasing; and it promises to be one of the best 
supported periodicals of the country. It has our 
best wishes, and we are sure if it has its deserts, 
it will penetrate into every part of the church, and 
entirely supplant the trashy and erroneous maga- 
zines and newspapers by which many honest 
men are still deluded. 

The contents of the present number are as fol- 
lows: 

Arr. I.—The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. By William Tyndale, the 
Martyr. The Original Edition, 1526, being the 
first vernacular translation from the Greek. With 
a Memoir of his Life and Writings. ‘To which 
are annexed, the essential variations of Coverdale’s, 
Thomas Matthew’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and 
the Bishop’s Bibles, as marginal readings. By J. 
P. Dabney. | 

The republication of Tyndale’s Testament, 
which was the first English translation, and of 
the first edition of which there is now but one 
perfect copy extant, is an occurrence of great in- 
terest. Between the translation of Tyndale and 
that of our present received version, which was 
made in the time of James, six other translations 
were attempted, the various readings of which the 
the American editor professes to give at the foot of 
each page. The reviewer justly praises the trans- 
lation of Tyndale, but has little to say in commen- 
dation of the manner in which the American edi- 
tor has executed his part of the task. The article 
principally consists of a biographical sketch of 
Tyndale, which will be read with interest. 


Art. II.—The Music of Nature; or an attempt 
to prove what is passionate and pleasing in the 
Art of Singing, Speaking, and performing on Mu- 
sical Instruments, is derived from the sounds of the 
Animated World. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. By William Gardiner. 

The work of Gardiner is curious. It is desul- 
tory and sketchy, touching on a great variety of 
topics, and throwing around them a peculiar fasci- 
nation. Critical and biographical notices of emi- 
nent musicians ; remarks on musical instruments ; 
elocution; the sounds of varions animals reduced 
to musical notation, and various other matters, en- 
gage the attention of the author. The reviewer 
speaks well of the work, and remarks that the 
pieces of music introduced by way of illustration, 
are worth the price of the book. We shall take 
the liberty of copying in another column, that por- 
tion of the reviewer’s remarks respecting the use 
of the vocal organs. ‘The singular fact which he 
explains, we had before learned from experience, 
that extemporaneous speaking produces less strain 
upon the organs, than reading from manuscript or 
printed books. 

Art. I1I].—The History of the Church of Scot- 
land from the establishment of the Reformation to 
the revolution, illustrating a most interesting pe- 
riod of the political history of Britain. By George 
Cook, D. D., minister of Lawrence-kirk. 

‘This article furnishes some notices of the 
events of the reformation of the Church of Scot- 
land, and a particularly interesting history of the 
noble General Assembly of 1638, by which the 
work of reform was entered into thoroughly, and 
happily completed. Just two centuries afterwards, 
their descendants in this western world, inheriting 
their principles, and imbued with their spirit, en- 
gaged in a similar work, and with the like happy 


results. Our readers will be struck with the co- 


incidence, when they come to compare the two 

Arr. IV.—1. The Application of the Roman 
Alphabet to all the Oriental Lan ; contained 
in a series of papers published in various Calcutta 
| 


Co.onization.—This is a cause which we 


have mach at heart. We have watched its prog- 
ress with solicitade and our conviction daily 
| strengthens, that it embodies the purest philan- 
thropy—a philanthropy which does not expend it- 
self in idle Jamentation over the degraded vondi- 

on the mode of Educating} of our coloured extends 


The plain answer to this query is, that it prevents | 


Correspondence 
the Nativ pri the Bemgal Har- 
3. Manti Ki [njil, or the Gospel of Matthew in 
Hindostani. Translated by the Rev. H. Martyn, 
and transferred into the Roman Chare.cter, by the 
Rev. J. Thomas. 
The attempt to apply the Roman alphabet to 
the oriental languages, has elicited a warm contro- 
versy in the East. The advantages which would 
result fromthe adoption of such a plan, are many 
and obvious, and the difficulties might easily be 
overcome by a united effort among the Europeans, 
more immediately interested. ‘To those who feel 
curious on this subject, and who wish to ander- 
stand the question at a glance, we would recom- 
mend the perusal of this well written article. 


Art. V.—1. Constitution of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, formed by a Convention of 
Baptist Elders and Brethren, held in the Meeting 
House of the Oliver Street Baptist Church, New 
York, May 12and 13, 1836. s 

2. Proceedings of the Bible Convention of Bap- 
tists held in Philadelphia, April 27—29, 1837. 


3. Report of the Bourd of Managers of the Ame- | 


rican and Foreign Bible Society, embracing the 
period of its Provisional Organization. April, 1837. 
4. Christian Review on ‘Translations of the Bi- 
ble, Nos. and 8. March and December, 1837. 
5. First Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American and Foreign Bible Society, 
presented April, 1838. 3 

This article is capital in every respect, and will 
much interest the general reader. We could not 
desire a more thorough exposure of the ultra-secta- 
rianism of our Baptist brethren, who can be satis- 
fied with nothing short of a Baptist Bible, or one 
which will regale their eye with that talismanic 
word—immersion.—We cannot but hope that a 
large portion of that respectable denomination are 
already ashamed of the very unwise decisions of 
their convention. Never did they betray less con- 
fidence in the soundness of their cause, than when 
they determined to supply their own denomination 
with a version of the Scriptures which should teach 
tmmersion in express phrase. We should like to 
see this article thrown into pamphlet form, for 
wider circulation. 

Art. VI.—The General Assembly of 1838. 

We need not say one word in commendation of 
this admirable and closing article, as we have 
copied it into our paper entire. When the new. 
theory Presbyterians answer it, we advise them to 
bind up the answer with the discoveries of that 
sage young divine, whose researches have led him 
to the conclusion that the semi-Pelagians of the 
present day, have inherited the mantle of the fa- 
thers of the Reformation. The two would make 
an ingenious volume. 


Mitx.—Physicians in New York attribute the 
great mortality among children in the city of New 
York, to the impure and nnwholesome milk with 
which the citizens are served. At most of the 
dairies, it is said, the cows are principally fed on 
swill obtained from the distilleries, which produces 
a milk destitute of all nutritious qualities. ‘The 
children therefore that depend on this as an article of 
diet areliterally famished. We presume the pumps 
are as guilty as the swills, in depreciating the quality 
of this beverage. We trust our neighbours will 
not let this subject rest until they obtain an ade- 
quate remedy. 


Comprenensive Commentary.—The very se- 
rious complaints uttered against this work by the 


Professors in the Theological Seminary at Prince- | 


ton, and the recal of their recommendation, have 
occasioned a note from the editor of that work in 
which he says : 

‘«‘ The sentiments alluded to are chiefly extracts 
from different theological writers, whose words are 
cited, and whose names are given—a method in- 
separable from the very plan of the work, which 
gives to the Christian public a ‘ comprehensive’ 
view of theological opinions, but does not in all 
cases bind the editor personally to them.” 

This does not strike us as by any means a satis- 
factory explanation of the matter. The work was 
first presented as a candidate for public favour, on 
the ground that it would be derived principally 
from Henry, Duddridge, and Scott, by which the 
impression was generally made that it would be 
an orthodox Commentary and as such might safely 
be recommended. Now, however, the editor has 
found it convenient to foist into it the most objec- 
tionable and anti-scriptural sentiments, which are 
not a particle the less objectionable, because the 
sources from which they have been derived are 
indicated. The reader sits down under the assur- 
ance that the repast will be wholesome, but before 
he is aware, he finds he has partaken of a deadly 
poison; and the apology is, that there was a label 
affixed, which if it did not say ‘* Poison,” at least 
gave information of the shop from which it was 
obtained. ‘The Comprehensive Commentary must 
necessarily be received with distrust, and we ap- 
plaud the conduct of the gentlemen who have 
given the timely warning, by withdrawing the 
sanction which they had been induced to give un- 
der a false impression. 

Expiorine Expepition.—The following extract 
of a letter from the Rev. Jared L. Elliott to the 
editors of the New York Times, dated August 18th, 
off Cape Henry is the last notice received from the 
exploring squadron. 

‘‘ The squadron left Hampton Roads this after- 
noon, and are now off the pitch of the cape, and the 
pilot boat about to leave us and sever the last link 
that binds us to home and native land. ‘The squad- 
ron makes a fine, imposing appearance. We have 
a fine breeze, and are all as cheerful and happy as 
could be expected in the circuinstances. The ex- 
pedition is now fairly off, and you may tender our 
countrymen our sincere and hearty farewell and 
congratulations on the occasion.” 


Mr. Elliott is a member of the Presbytery of 


Philadelphia, and a brother for whom we entertain 
a cordial esteem. He was formerly a seaman, 
and acted, we believe as first mate inthe merchant 
service. The grace of God having touched his 
heart, he abandoned the sea for the ministry. He 
completed a full course of study and was licensed 
to preach the Gospel. For some time he officiated 
with much acceptance as the preacher of the Mari- 
ner’s church in Philadelphia, and resigned that 
station in 1836, in consequence of a hemorrhage 
from the lungs. His health being somewhat restor- 
ed, he applied for and received an appointment as 
chaplain in the United States Navy, and in this 
character he has now accompanied the exploring 
expedition. The best wishes of his friends will 
follow him, and we doubt not their prayers will 


ascend to God, to crown his labours with abundant 
success. 


to the suffering, the hand of efficiemt charity. The 
thriving and happy colonies which it has planted, 


are the fruits by wisich it is to be judged; and the 


only limit to its beneficent labours, is that which 
is imposed by 2 sestrieted paisonage. Are our 
readers awate, that the gifis of the benevolent at 
this time would enable the eolonization society to 
provide a comfostable home for many, who muss 
otherwise pine in sosrow. Many liberated slaves 
are waiting for means to easry them to the land of 
their fathers. Africa stretches out hes arms for 
the return of her long exiled sons, and promises 
them libesty and plenty, as the reward of virtue 
and industry. Yes, and here at our wharves are 


| the ships which will bear them to theis homes, if 


the humane will spare a litle from their abund- 
ance to make the outfit. We had fully mtend- 
ed to have urged upon oor eherches to contri- 
bute to this charity on the bisth-day of our na- 
tional independence ; but the contributions which 
are dictated by generows hearts, will be just as ac- 
ceptable, although made on some otherday. We 
wish our ministerial brethcen and the ruling elders 
of ovr church, would unite in enlisting the feel- 
ings of the people in a scheme, the usefulness of 
which has been tested by experiment. Now isa 
time of need. Let the relief be prompt. 
paratively few of the eburehes have made any col- 
leetion for this perpose this year. If our neglect 
to call attention to it at the right time, has in any. 
degree been the oeeasion of this, we sineesely re- 
gret it, and ean only now repair the evil we may 
have done, by being more earnest im pleading with 
our readers to aid the colonization eanse. 
Contributions may be sent to Thomas Buehanan, 
General Agent of the Pennsylvania Colonization 
Society, No. 27 Sansom street, Phibadelphia. 


tice in the last number of this journal, that its 
editor, the Rev. ‘Thomas D. Baird, is about to re- 
tire froin his responsible station, after an editorial 
career of six years. He has been the steady ad- 
vocate of orthodox principles and has doubtless 


| rendered a good service to the chureh in the time 


of her painful conficis. In his retirement we wish 
him the peaee ard happines whieh flow from 
a conviction of faithfulness in his important trust. 
We are exceedingly gratified to state that Mr. 
Baird will be succeeded by the Rev. Wm. Annan, 
a brother, who in point of qualifieation, as a skil- 
ful writer, a sound theologian, and a fearless ad- 
vocate for truth, will take rank with the highest 
on the editorial list. In his new eareer we wish 
him all grace and the spirit of endurance. 


Time or RerresHinc.— We understand that for 
some time past, there has been an interesting state 
of things in the Rev. Mr. Olmstead’s congregation, 
in Flemington, N. J. The gracious presence of 
the Holy Spirit has been manifested there in the 
conviction and conversion of sinners On last 
Sabbath, August 26th, twenty persons, after exam- 
ination by the Session, sat down to the sacramen- 
tal table for the first time. The indications of the 
Divine presence on the hearts of sinners still 
continue. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 


[From a Review of Gardiner’s Music of Natare, in the 
Biblical Repertory.) 


In treating of the economy of the human voice, 
there is one fact which has been very much neg- 
lected: it is this, that the exercise of the organs 
produce weariness, hoarseness and pain, mucis 
sooner in delivering a discourse from manuscript, 
than in talking or even in extemporaneous dis- 
course. This observation was first communicated 
to us some years ago by an ewinent member of the 
United States Senate, who was forced to desist 
from reading a document of about an hour's length, 
although he was in the constant habit of protracted 
and vehement debate. Since that time we have 
received complete satisfaction as to the correctness 
of the statement from repeated experiment, and 
conference with public speakers in different pro-~ 
fessions. We could name a gentleman who enjoys 
sound health, and who experiences no difficulty in 
the Jongest and loudest conversation, but who is 
invariavly seized with a hoarseness upon reading 
aloud for half an hour; and we know a lawyer 
who was visited with the throat complaiat in con- 
sequence of becoming a reading clerk in a legis- 
lative body. It is believed that the faet will not 
be questioned by any who are in the habit of prac- 
tising both methods of elocution in circumstances 
which admit of a fair comparison. 

In this case, it is evidently not the loudness of 
the voice which produces the unpleasant effect, be- 
cause in general every man reads with less force 
of utterance than he speaks; and extemporaneous 
speakers are always more apt than others to voci- 
ferate. The phenomenon demands an explanation 
upon some other principle, and in our opinion, ad- 
mits of an easy reference tothe laws of our animal 
econoiny which are already settled. We shall at- 
tempt to express our views more in detail. 

Every organ of the human body has a certain 
natural mode of action, and in tuis performe its 
function with the greatest ease. When pressed 
beyond definite limits, or exercised in an unaccus- 
tomed way, it lapses into weariness or pain. 
instinctive impulse we are led to give relief to any 
uiember or organ, when it is thus overworked, and 
whenever such remission is rendered impracticable 
the consequence is suffering, if not permanent in- 
jury. Thus when the limbs are wearied in walk- 
ing, we naturally slacken the pace; and the per- 
petual winking of the eyes is precisely analogous. 
Let either of these means of relief be precluded, 
and the result is great lassitude and pain. ‘The 
voice likewise demands its occasional remission 
and this in three particulars. First, as it is ex- 
ceedingly laborious to speak long on the same 
musical key, the voice demands frequent change of 
pitch, and in natural conversation we are sliding 
continualiy through all the varieties of the con- 
crete’scale ; so that nothing of this straining is ex- 
perienced. Secondly, the voice cannot be kept 
for any length of time.at the same degree of loud- 
ness without some organic inconvenience. [ere 
also we give ourselves the necessary remission, ut 
suitable periods. Thirdly, the play of the lungs 
demands a constant re-supply of air, by frequent 
inspirations; and when this is prevented the evil 
consequences are obvious. Moreover this recruit- 
ing of the breath inust take place just at the nick 
of time, when the lungsare to a certain degree ex- 
hausted, and if this relief be denied even for an in- 
stant, the breathing and the utterance begin to 
labour. Let it be observed that in our ordinary 
discourse nature takes care of all this. Without 
our care or attention we instinctively lower or 
raise the pitch of the voice, partly in obedience to 
the sentiment uttered, and partly trom a simple 
animal demand for the relief of change. Precisely 
the same thing takes place, and in precisely these 
two ways, in regulating the volume and intensity 
of the vocal stream. So also, in a more remark- 
able manner, we supply the lungs with air, just at 
the moment when it is needed. The relief is not 
adequate if the inspiration occurs at stated periods, 
as any one may discover by speaking fur some 
time, while he regulates his breathing by the os- 
cillation of a pendulum, or the click of a metro- 
nome ; and still less, when he takes breath accord- 
ing to the pauses of a written discouree.. But the 


latter is imperatively demanded whenever one 
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the air-vessels are more completely and uniformly 
~ ~%} distended, and the spirits are meade buoyant by the 


of the organs, we might avoid all’ difficulty; but 
this ig 


Nnearly.expended: we suspend thé sense,,or- close 
tb entence. And kom abs this is 
neglected, animated extemporaticous 

speaking; some-difficulty ie @xpertenced. 

The mere:mascular action in ‘speaking tends to 
& certain weariness. Hence tlie utter- 
ance, which ig in ¢ny measure unnatural is in the 

» proportion injurious. ‘The use of the same 
set of: muscles for long’ time together is more 
fatiguing thin & far greater exercise of other mus- 
clea.» We are Constantly acting upon this princi- 
ple, and relieving ourselves by change, even where 
we cannot e.,joy repose. Thus the equestrian has 
learned to the of his 

ure, in long journeys, by alternately fen n- 
shortening his stirrups. Thus 
are found to be leas fatigued in a hilly than a plain 
road, because different muscles are called into play, 
in the uecents anddescents. Now thereare perhaps, 
no muscles in the human frame which admit of so. 
many diversified combinations as those of the 
jaryux and parts adjacent; ranging as they do in 
their confirmation with the slightest modifications 
of pitch and. volume in the sound. These organs, 
therefore, to be used to the greatest advantage, 
should be allowed the greatest possible change. 

' A perfect reader would be one who should de- 
liver every word and sentence with just that de- 
quality of: voice which is strictly natural. 

je best masters of elocution only approximate to 
this; and the common herd of readers are immea- 
surably far froin it. Most of the reading which we 
hear is so obviously unnatural, that if the speaker 
lapsew for a. single moment into a remark in: the 

¢one of conversation, we feel as if .we had been let 

down from a height; and the casual call of a 
preacher upon the sexton is commonly a, Sao for 
sleepers t6 wake up. We all acknowledge the 
unpleasant effect of this measured and unnatural 
elocution, but few have perceived, what we think 
undeniable, that in proportion as it contravenes or- 
ganic laws, it wears upon and injures the vocal 
machinery. 

But the most perfect reading would provide only 
for the last mentioned case, ding would still 
be more Jaborious than speaking, unless upon the 
violent supposition that the composition were per- 
fectly adapted to the rests of the voice. We must 
therefore seek relief in some additional provisions. 
One. of these-is the structure of our sentences, and 
ét is sufficient here to say that they should be short, 

. nd should fall into natural and easy members ; for 
* no train of long periods can be recited, without un- 
due labour. But there is another preventive which 
is available, and which escapes the notice of most 
public speakers. ‘Any one who has witnessed the 
performance of a finished flute-player has observed 
that he goes through the longest es without 
seeming to take breath. He does indeed take 
breath, but he has learned to do so, without any 
perceptible hiatus in the flow of melody. The same 
thing-may be done in speaking and reading. With- 
out waiting for pauses in the sense, let the speaker 
make every inspiration precisely where he needs 
it, but without pause, without panting, and espe- 
cially without any sinking of the voice. That the 
lungs admit of education in this respect will be ad- 
mitted by all who have ever acquired the use of 
the blow-pipe. Im this case the passage at the back 
of the mouth being closed, and the mouth filled 
with air, the operator breathes through his nostrils, 
admitting a little air to the mouth, in expiration. 
There is this peculiarity, however, that the disten- 
sion and elasticity of the cheeks affords a pressure 
into the with the occasional. aid of the 

_ buccinator muscle. In this way the outward stream 

is absolutely uninterrupted. 

If there our we may 
expect to: t they apply in e to the 
delivery of ‘froth memory. have 
found this to be the case, in wey. rticular, ex- 
cept perhaps that from more careful rehearsai, ine 
speaker ié able in a greater measure to suit his ut- 
terance to the tenour of the composition. 

Diseases of the vocal organs have prevailed in 
America to so an alarming extent among ministers, 
that nothing which throws light on the economy of 
the voice can be without its value. It is a great 


edb. 3 by a timid suppression of sound. The 
ungsare best preserved when they are kept in full 
and active play. Every one who is familiar with 
the Latin writers, as well on medicine as on ora- 
tory know that they constantly enumerate reading 
and declamation among exercises conducive to 
health. Seneca, in his seventy-eighth epistle, in 
advising his friend Lucilius, who was of a consump- 
tive habit, distinctly urges on him the practice of 
reading aloud.* Pulmonary disease in ministers 
is attributed by Dr. John Ware to infrequency and 
inequality in the exercise of the Jungs, “ It should,” 
says he, “be a fitst object with one who engages in 
the clerical profession, especially if he has any of 
the marks of weak lunge, if he is constitutionally 
liable to pulmonary complaints, if he is subject to 
disorders of the digestive organs, or has a tendency 
to it, to accustom himself gradually to that kind of 
exertion, which will be required by the duties of 
his future profession. This is to be attempted by 
the constant, daily practice of loud speaking or 
reading. This need waste no time, and may be 
made to answer other good purposes. If this kind 
of exercise be persevered in, it seems almost cer- 
tain that all, except those whose lungsare radical] 
infirm, may acquire the habit of going throug 
their professional performances, without injury ; 
and as for those who fail, it is better for them at 
once to know their incapacity, than to spend the 
best years of their youth in qualifying themselves 
for a profession, which they must finally relin- 
quish.” On this subject the late Professor Porter 
was accustomed to quote the words of the elegant 
and learned Armstrong: ts | 
Read aloud, resounding Homer’s strain, 
And wield the thunder of Demosthenes. 
The chest, so exercised improves in strength ; 
And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
‘I'he restless blood.” 3 
* Reading aloud and recitation,” says Dr. 
Combe, *‘are more useful and invigorating muscu- 
Jar exercises than is generally imagined, at least 
when twnanaged with due to the natural 
powers of the individual, soas to avoid effort and 
fatigue. Both require the varied activity of most 
of muscles of the trunk toa degree of which 
few ace conscious, till their attention is turned to 
it... In forming and undulating the voice, not only 
the chest, but also the diaphragm and abdominal 
muscles are in constant action, and communicate 
to the stomach and bowels a healthy and agreeable 
stimulas;. and consequently, where the voice is 
- paised and elocution rapid, as in many kinds of 
public speaking, the muscular effort comes to be 
even more fatiguing than the mental, pea to 
those who are unaccustomed to it, and hence the 
copioas perspiration and bodily exhaustion of popu- 
lar orators and preachers, When care is taken, 
however, not to | reading aloud, or reciting so 
far at one time as to excite the least sensation of 
soreness or fatigue in the chest, and it is duly re- 
= peated, it is extremely useful in developing and 
x giving tone to the organs of respiration, and to the 
neral system. To the invigorating effects of this 
ind of exercise, the celebrated and lamented Cu- 
vier was in the habit of ascribing his own exemp- 
tion from consumption, to which at the time of his 
appointment to a professorship, it was believed he 
would otherwise have fallen a victim. ‘The exer- 
cise of lecturing gradually strengthened his lungs, 
and itnproved his health so much that he was never 


° t legas clarius, et spiritum, cujus iter et recepta- 
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culam 


n {thinking it may be greatly injured, if not destroyed ; 


mistake to suppose that these diseases are to be | 4 
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If reading aloud and speaking be a verful exer- 

cise, we consider singing as still more 00. The 
ransare here brouglit into a different condition, 


delightful: employment, We. have seldom known 


us his conviction, that he had been pr ! 
consumption, to which his constitution was predis- 
posed, only. by the constant practice of singing. On 
thie topic, the testimony of Mr. Gardiner, as a pro- 
fessional witness, is invaluable. 

_ Many writers have strongly insisted upon the 
danger of forcing the voice in learning. to. sing? 


ts we shall find this to be an 
erroneous opinion. It is'a maxim, which applies to 
the use of all our faculties, that 0 long as we do 
not weaken, we strengthen, and this fact is strik- 
ingly true as it regards the voice. If we listen to 
those whose business it is to cry their commodities 


in the streets, on comparing their strength of voice 
with our own, we shall be surprised to find what a 


force of intonation this daily practice produces. 
When did we ever hear of these ttinerants, or 
public singers, or speakers, being to 
give up thetr profession in consequence of a loss of 
voice? On the contrary, this constant. exertion 
strengthens the vocal organs, and is highly condu- 
cive to. health. Many persons, in encouraging the 
development of musical talents in their children, 
have no other view than to add to the number of 
their accomplishments, and afford them a means of 
innocent amusement. It was the opinion of Dr. 
Rush, however, that singing by young ladies, whom 
the custom of society debar from many other kinds 
of salubrious exercise, is to be cultivated not only 
as an accomplishment, but as a means of preserving 
health. He particularly insists that vocal music 
should never @ neglected in the education of a 
young lady, and states, that besides its salutary 
operation in soothing the cares of domestic life, it 
has still a more direet and important effect. ‘I here 
introduce a fact,’ remarks the doctor, ‘which has 
been sug to me by my profession, that is, 
the exercise of the organs of the breast, by singing, 
contributes very much to defend them from those 
diseases to which the climate and other causes ex- 
pose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with 
consumption, nor have I ever known more than 
one instance of spitting of blood amongst them. 
This I believe is, in part, occasioned by the 
strength which their lungs acquire by exercising 
them frequently in vocal music, which constitutes 
an essential branch of their education. The music- 
master of our academy has furnished me with an 
observation still more in favour of this opinion; he 
informs me that he had known several instances of 
persons strongly disposed to consumption, restored 
to health by the exercise of the lungs in singing. 
Dean Bayley, of the Chapel Royal, many years 
back, advised persons who were learning to sing, 
as a means of strengthening the lungs and acquir- 
ing a retentive breath, ‘to often run up some as- 
cent, especially in the morning, leisurely at first, 
and accelerating the motion near the top, without 
suffering the lungs to play quick m the manner of 


panting.’ ”’ 


From the Watchman of the South. 
OUT AT LAST. 

Presbyterians look at this! !—The Cincinnati 
Journal and at least one other paper on the same 
side publish under the Caption “ Presbyterianism 
and Congregationalism in Europe,” No. 1, the ful- 
lowing, among other aspersions, on the priuciples 
and conduct of Presbyterians : 

“Thus it appears that the foundation was laid 
for all the subsequent alienations between the Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, in the oppusition 
of the former (Presbyterians) tu toleration, when 
they had the power in their hands, while the Con- 
gregationalists were willing to live peaceably with 
ail other denominations, and refused to enjoy tole- 
ration, when offered them by Charles L, unless it 
extended to other dissenters. The Presbyterians 
opposed republicanism to accomplish the establish- 
ment of Presbyterianism as the religion of Great 
Britain.” 

Ayain—speaking of the state of things in this 
country, the writer adds—“ The present contro- 
versy in the Presbyterian Church exhibits nearly 
the same lines of demarcation between the parties 
which were visible in their original settlement. 
And the spirit exhibited is characterised by the 
same feelings and conduct, viz. a liberal spirit on 
the one hand, and a dispogition to extend Christian 
kindness to all, while on the other there isa deter- 
mination to rule at all hazards, and to cast off and 
denounce those who refuse to! submit. There is 
yet manifest the same republican spirit on the one 
hand, and a firm adherence to ‘the first principles 
of liberty, while on the other, all the elementary 
principles of republican liberty are trodden in the 

ust. 


Here we are told without disguise that Congre- 
gationalism is friendly to republican liberty, and 
Presbyterianiam, both in Europe and A:nerica, 
treads all the elementary principles of republican 
liberty in the dust. 

After such an announcement, what will these 
Editors do? They have said they were Presbyte- 
rians, good and true. Will they continue to avow 
this, after their own description of Presbyteri- 
anism ? 

The true secret is out at last. To your Tents, 
ye true Presbyterians ! The mask has dropped, and 
these pretended advocates of Presbyterianism will 
deceive you no more. 3 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Fire in the Burnt District.—A circumstance was 
related to us yesterday, which, were it not vouched for 
by respectable authority, we should be inclined to 
doubt. In making arrangements for the re-building 
of « house in Society: street, which was burnt down at 
the late fire, the workmen discovered that a parcel of 
coal remaining in the cellar was on fire, and a piece of 
fat pine imbedded in the same, was also in a state of 
ignition, having without doubt been in that state since 
the morning of the 28th April last, a period of three 
and a half monthe, being protected trom the air by rub- 
bish which had fallen on it.—Charleston Courier. 


Specie Payments.—The branch of the Bank of the 
State of Georgia, located in Augusta, has given notice 
that it will resume specie payments on the Ist of Oc- 
tober nest, the day appointed by the Savannah banks 
for resumption. 

The Augusta (S.C.) Chronicle and Sentinel of the 
16th instant, states that the Bank of Augusta, the Rail 
Road Bank, and the Augusta Insurance and Banking 
Company, have given notice that they will resume the 
payment of their notes in specie, this day, the first of 
September, the day appointed by the banks of' the city 
of Charleston. 

The State Bank of Illinois and its branches, resumed 
paying specie on the 14th ult. 

' it is stated in the New York Journal of Commerce, 
that the Vicksburg Bank of Mississippi has made ar- 
rangements for a loan of one million two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the Planters Bank for a loan of 
oue million five hundred thousand dollars, and that 
the State of Mississippi hold, five millions of stock is- 
sued for the establishment of the Union Bank, which 
has been so far negotiated, that the parties are autho- 
rized to draw immediately for two millions. ‘The 
same paper adds that these negotiations have been 
made in this city, chiefly if not wholly, under the 
patronage of the United States Bank. These arrange- 
ments will, it is presumed, enable the banks of Missis- 
sippi to resume specie payments. 

The Bank of Mobile has invited a Convention of 
Delegates from all the Banks in Alabama, to be con- 
vened at Blount Springs, on the 17th of September, for 
the pnrpose of proposing and taking measures for the 
simultaneous and early resumption of specie payments. 

It is stated in the Nashville Banner that the Bank of 
the State of Arkansas has adopted a resolution propos- 
ing a Convention of the Banks of Tennessec, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, with a view of bring- 
ing about a concert of action on the resumption of 
specie payments. 

According to the statement of the condition of the 
New Orleans Banks, made up to the 6th ult. it ap- 
pears that their whole circulation is $7,500,718, and 
the amount of specie un hand is, $3,418,337. Their 
circulation since the 2d July has been diminished 
$386,140, and their specie has increased within the 
same period $124,513. | | 
Fire.—The city of Bangor, Maine, was visited by a 
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_ was struck dead by a flash of lightning while engage 


most destructive fire early on Saturday morning, } 
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ult. It broke‘out in Wall street, ina house oveapied 
the hpilding fall in. Before the fire engines 
coald be brought into service, the buildings ning, 
being of wood, were all in flamés, and five uf on 
Wall street were destroyed.. The fire also commani- 
cated to.a row of brick buildings on Main st., and three 
of them were entirely consumed. The loss by the fire 
is estimated at nearly ‘thirty thousand dollars. 
» Cotton~—-The first bale of cotton of the new crop 
arrived at Charleston, 8.C., on Saturday weck; It 
came from the plantation of Mr. Clanton, Columbia 
county, Georgia: ‘Thirteen cents were refused for it. 
‘Supposed Murder.—The body of a man was found 
on Fox river some time since, supposed to have been 
murdered by the Menowonee Indians, three of whom 
have been arrested. His shirt was marked with the 
letters “S. W.” and the following card was found with 


roof of th 


him—*S. Wilcox, manufactures silver spoons, forks, 


&e. No. 16, Leonard street, New York.” 
Extraordi 
August 14, ah “ The vigilant officers of the customs 
yesterday made a seizure extraordinary. Among the 
goods discharging from the Bunker Hill steamer, were 
some boxes of great weight, one of which having been 
partially broken, revealed something that looked very 
much like a peace of heavy ordinance. The officers 
broke open the box and discovered a cannon of beautt- 
ful workmanship, entirely new, from a manufactory at 
the East. Further search was made, and two other 
similar pieces were found, and have been lodged in the 
public store. They were presumed to be ‘ patriot goods,’ 
and to be intended for the next campaign, if any body 
men can be found mad enough to engage in such an 
affair again. The activity of the officers engaged in 
the service on this frontier, is deserving of all praise, 
and we have no doubt will effectually prevent any fu- 
ture disturbances by these self-styled‘ patriots,’ whose 
unlawful acts have subjected the Government to Inju- 
rious imputations and large expenses.” | 
The oldest of the Art—The venerable Colonel An- 
drew Marschalk died at Washington, Adams county, 
Mississippi, on the 10th ult. He was considered the 
father of the typographical art in that section of the 


Union, having established a printing press in the Ter- 


ritory of Mississippi about forty years since. 

Accident.—On Friday, the coachman of the Hon. G. 
D. Wall, of New Jersey, drove two horses into the De- 
laware, at Burlington, to wash them. Unfortunately, 
both the man and horses were drowned. 

Counterfeit Coins —The New York Journal of Com. 
merce says—* The public have much reason to be on 
their guard against spurious coin. In proportion to 
the quantity in circulation there is much more coun- 
terfeit coin than paper. The five franc pieces, Mexi- 
can dollars, and American halves, are all counterfeited, 


and the market is constantly supplied with them. The | §P 


counterfeits are generally much darker than the genu- 
ine coin, and often resemble pewter or lead. Some of 
the counterfeit franc pieces are dated 1830, with the 
head of *“ Carolus X. Roy de France.” 


New York Canals.—The tolls collected on the New 
York State Canals during the second week in August, 
1837, amounted to $25,619.05, and in the same time in 


- 1838 to $35,530.57. The quantity of flour arriving 


at tide water during tke same time in 1837, was 6080 
barrels, and in 1838, 18,183 barrels. 


Rail Road Accident.—On the 26th ult., a locomo- 
tive ran off the track of the Portage Rail Road, by which 
Mrs. Ross and her daughter, and Mr. Daniel Stewart, 
the engineer, were killed, and a Miss Shaver was badly 
scalded. It is said that the locomotive was going at 
the rate of a mile a minute when the accident hap- 
pened. 


Tornado.—On Thursday, 17th ult.. two tornadoes 
passed over a part of the Musconetcong valley, N. J., 
unroofing the house of Mr. Samuel Davis and destroy- 
ing the barn of Mr. David P. Strope. It also injured 
the property of Messrs. William Andrew Miller, Wil- 
liam Carhart, Samuel Bowlby, and Abraham Lunger. 
‘No lives were lost. 


Bite of the Rattlesnake.—The Marshall (Va.) Senti- 
nel gives the anngxed account of the death ofa gentle- 
man, from the bite of this venemous reptile. On Fri- 
day, the 6th of July, about 12 o'clock. Mr. Jacob 
Heater, of Braxton county, Va., was bitten on the shin 
bone, midway between the knee and the instep, by a 
rattlesnake, when within about one fifth of a mile from 
his house. The wound appeared so trifling at first, as 
scarcely to attract his attention, but in a moment or 
two he was apprized of his danger by the burning and 
smarting of the wound, and the very strange sensa- 
tions felt through the whole system. He immediately 
started for his house, and was unable to pruceed fur- 
ther than the porch, where he fell. Vomiting blood 
commenced violently, and a death like sickness was felt 
at the heart. His whole system became agitated and 
convulsed. In this awful situation he continued with 
but little intermission until death came to his relief at 
about 10 o’clock at night. 


Deaths by Lightning.—A young man named Fran- 
cis Redsbrick, a native of Pennsylvania, aged about 
thirty years, and for some time past in the employ of 
W. Wines, Esq., on the Cross Cut Canal, was killed by 
lightning on the 4th ult, as we learn from the Terre- 
Haute (la.) Courier, about two miles south east of that 


town.—He was returning to his work in company with | Y 


several others, when the storm overtook him and de- 
prived him of life. 

The Rev. John Taylor, of Pittsburg, Pa., was killed 
by a stroke of lightning on Tuesday the 10th ult., 
while on a visit to some relations in the upper part of 
Mercer county. 

A man named Frankum, formerly of Harrisburg, 


in plastering the interior of the court house at Indiana- 
polis (Indiana) on the 15th ult. The lightning ap. 


‘peared to be attracted by the trowel which he was 


using. 

Life Boat.—An experiment was made yesterday at 
Striker’s Bay with two cylinders, made for a life boat 
for one of the Havre packets. The cylinders are of 
copper, and seventeen feet long, containing 9792 cubic 
inches hydrogen gas each. They were piaced by the 
side of each other in the water, ten feet apart, and a 
common row. boat was laid across the two. This sinking 
them but a very little, 4 second was put on, and finally 
a third—cylinders having the power to keep the whole 
three boats entirely out of water, and would have sus. 
tained a fourth without sinking beneati the surface. 
The experiment was made by the request of many sci- 
entific gentlemen, merely to test the strength and 
buoyancy, and gave perfect satisfaction. 
these cylinders are for, is intended to take out an anchor 
wer ey? Seng lbs., with the valves in the bottom open. 
—WN. Y. Star. . 


Important Sale of Wall Street Property —On Wed- 
nesday one of the largest sales of Wall street property 
was made that was ever known. George Griswold, 
Esq. purchased of the New York Insurance Company, 
their house and lot, No. 34 Wail street, for the sum of 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. The lot is 
forty-eight feet front by one hundred and nineteen feet 
deep, and is probably the highest sale that has ever 
taken place, being about four thousand dollars a foot. 
The property was purchased by the New York Com- 
pany when they went into operation, in 1798, for se- 
venteen thousand five hundred dollars. A few years 
since they sold sixteen feet from off the rear uf the lot 
for twenty thousand dollars, making the whole sale two 
hundred thousand. The property is bought for a 
banking house, and stands next below the old New 


_ York Bank. The building is to be torn down.—wN. Y. 


Express. 

The Flood at Winchester, Va.—Some estimate may 
be formed of the violence of the fluod at Winchester, by 
those who did witness it, from the fact mentioned in 
the Winchester Republican, that a body of water equal 
to four and a quarter inches, fell in the short space of 
two hours. The destruction of property in the lower 
part of the town was considerable. We have already 
mentioned the naines of those on whom it fell heaviest. 
{n the country, Richard W. Barton, Esq. is the heaviest 
loser, his mill-dam having been broken, and his fencing 
and about 80 tons of hay washed off. T'he mill-dams of 
Mr. Jonathan Smith, Mr. Jonathan Jackson, and 
others, were also broken. 

The daughter of Mr. John Melhorn who was struck 


_by lightning during the storm, and deprived of life, 


was sitting at the moment near a cradle in which was 
an infant. ‘lhe Winchester Republican states, that 
the floor about the cradle was literally torn to atoms, 
yet the child escaped without injury.— Balt. Pat. 


Prosperity of Pittsburgh.—A large number of stores, 
warehouses, and dwellings have been, or are being 
erected the present season, in the city and suburbs. 
The Advocate observes: “ A most splendid block of 
stores now occupies the scite of the old Mansion House, 
corner of Fifth and Wood. There are many others, but 
we cannot particularise now. One may walk round 
fur hours without meeting with a suspended manufac- 
tory or an unoccupied house.” | 


Steamboat Law.—lIt is stated in the Western papers 
that about forty steamboats are now at the ship yards 
near Cincinnati, undergoing the necessary repairs to 
enable them to come up to the standard of perfection 
required by the Steamboat law passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. ‘This appears to be a practical proof 
of the good effects of the law, as these boats would pro- 


_ bably not have been repaired bat for the purpose of re- 


ceiving the certificate of sea-worthiness from the com- 


.| cently robbed of all the cash 


Seizure.—The Detroit Free Press of | 


‘pi—omitting only the Kansas and Osag 


The boat |, 


A Post Office Robbed and Destroyed.—It. is stated 
that the Post Office at T:oy, Piqua Co. (O.) was: re- 
on deposit e, (about $700 in | 
Specie) and then set on fire—destroying all the 
papers and accounts therein contained. 3 | 
De The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald of the 20th 
inst. says that a box of arrived there that day 
consigned to R. S. Cox, Zanesville, which were ship- 
ped on board the Great Western, from Bristol, Eng- 
land, on the 20th of July last—thus being conveyed — 
by the power of steam from Bristol, England, to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in exactly one month. ~ | 
Ezploring Tour.—The Louisville Herald mentions 
that the first regiment of dragoons is to start early 
next spring on an exploring tour along the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains, for the purpose of making 
treaties of amity with the Indians, and to visit the Hud- 
son’s Bay Fur jCompany, who, it is said, have en- 
croached upon the American territory, © | 


Broken Banke.—The Old Town Bank at Orono, 
Maine, has failed. The Detroit Post states that the 
Sabine Bank has made an assignment—its securities 
are said to be good. 


Middlebury College——The exercises of the annual 
commencement of this institution took place on the 
15th inst. Forty-three students graduated and the 
degree of master of arts was conferred on ten alumni. 
On the evening before commencement, Rev. Mr. Cur- 
tis, of Brandon, delivered an address before the asso- 
ciated literary societies of the institution. 


Important from the Frontier.—We are informed that 

an important despatch has been forwarded by Major 
Mason, of Port Gibson, to General Gaines, the com- 
mander of that division. The substance of this com- 
munication is, that the Cherokees have built a council 
house, said to be considerably larger than any hereto- 
tore erected by any tribe. ‘They have sent messengers 
with the black and red wampunn, to all the tribes from 
the Red River to the Saca and Foxes on the Miasissip- 
es—inviting 
them to meet in council at the Cherokee council-house 
in September next. The movement is believed to be 
but an incipient step to farther difficulties, and made 
with a view of enlisting and uniting all the tribes 
along the fronticr in such measures as may be adopted. 
—They have procceded with great caution and secre- 
cy in the measure, and have endeavoured to keep all 
their proceedings from their agents and the officers of 
the posts. The time proposed for holding the council, 
is sufficiently late to admit of the emigrating Chero- 
kees reaching their country. All the information eli- 
cited goes to confirm the opinion expressed some time 
ago by General Arbucle, of the hostile intentions of se- 
veral of the tribes, though it is not believed that any © 
movement is intended by them until the opening of 
ring. 
General Gaines, we are told, has forwarded the de- 
spatch of Major Mason to the proper departmert, with 
a request that he be permitted to attend the council 
with an armed force. This would probably be the most 
effectual means to awe them into a compliance with 
their duty, and would effectually prevent the formation 
of any plans for a general and united rising. It is 
greatly to be desired that his request should be grant- 
ed—Missouri Republican of Aug. 14. 

The Nashville Banner of August 18th, says :—We 
learn from an authentic source, that the Cherokees 
West of the Mississippi, have invited all the braves of 
all the prineipal tribes, except the Osages and Kansas, 
residing near our Western frontier, north of the Red 
River, to meet them in council, in the Cherokee coun- 
try, on the I[Ilinois river, about ten or fifteen miles 
above the mouth of the Barren fork, on or about the 
14th September next. The object ofthe council in ex- 
cluding the Osages and Kansas was not known. A 
runner was sent by the Cherokees with the wampum 
and talk, to the Senecas and other small tribes in that 
vicinity, from thence it was carried to the Shawnees, 
Delawares, and Kickapoos, near Fort Leavenworth. A 
Kickapoo ruoner then started with the wampum, two 
strings, the one black, the other white, to the Sacs, 
Ioways, &c. No doubt was entertained that the ob- 
ject was to make a simultancous attack on the settle- 
ments of Arkansas and Missouri. We may expect 
prompt measures from the proper authorities to ward 
off the intended blow. _ 

The St. Louis Bulletin of the 16th, says:—“ By a 
gentleman, who arrived yesterday from Fort Leaven- 
worth, we are inforined that the Sioux Indians made 
an attack on the Kickapoos, and that a detachment of 
troops had been sent from the Fort to the scene of ac- 
tion, to quell the marauders. As these skirmishes are 
of frequent occurrence among the Indians, no serious 
consequences were apprehended ; but news of a much 
more serious aspect had just reached the Fort. The 
Indians along the frontier were arraying themselves 
against the whites, and the wampuin was passing 
among the different tribes. This is generally sent to 
the various tribes, when they wish to bring about a 
general war against the whites.” 


The Season and the Crops.—The New Orleans Bee 
says :—T'he weather, though unusually oppressive du- 
ring the last six weeks, has been very propitious to the 
growth of the staple crops of Louisiana. We are in- 
tormed by persons who have travelled over the State, 
in different directions, that there has not been for many 
ears so favourable a prospect, both of abundance and 
of excellence in the product of the fields, as there is at 
present. The sugar cane at present (as we are inforin- 
ed) has a very fine and promising appearance—and, if 
no accident occurs, will yield a more abundant crop 
than it did last year, and last year’s crop, without be- 
ing remarkable, was very fair. 

The Richmond Inquirer of the 21st ult. says :—The 


d | rains which have fallen in sume parts of this and the 


other States, have contributed in some degree to revive 
the corn, and relieve the fears of the planters. We 
understand that the corn looks well in Gloucester and 
some of the contiguvus counties. In fact, the rains have 
been singularly partial—even to this period of the sea- 
sun. 

The Arkansas Gazette, published in Little Rock, 
under date of the 25th July, says :—As far as we have 
heard the crops of corn are very promising in almost 
every section of the State. In this vicinity, they are 
very fine, but are beginning to need rain. The vat 
crops are abundant, and are getting in fine order. The 
cotton, in most parts of the State, was seriously injured 
by the cold weather, in the spring, and a good maay 
large fields were plowed up and planted in corn. 

The Wabash Courier of the 17th ult, says:—The 
crops in Missouri, of all kinds, are unusually abundant 
this year. 

The Nashville Banner of the 13th ult. gives a much 
more unfavourable report of the prospect in that neigh. 
borhood. It says.—* In this section of the State the 
drought has been unprecedented. It still continues.” 

‘The Peoria (Illinois) Register of the 4th ult. says :— 
The small grain is chiefly harvested, and turns out 
nearly a full crop. Of corn, our settlers say the pros- 
peet never looked better. The prairies will turn out 
from 60 to 75 bushels to the acre. 


Cherokee Emigration—The Hamilton (Tennessee) 
Gazette, of Aug. 9, says:—The conference between 
Gen. Scott and the Cherokee Council is at length 
ended. ‘The Chicfs of the Natiun have undertaken the 
transportation of the remainder of the people to their 
new home. It is now a national movement on the 
part of the Indians, and for the first time there is some- 
thing like a unanimity of feeling and concurrence of 
the whole tribe. ‘They have agreed, on their part, to 
furnish all the subsistence and ineans of transportation 
that may be necessary to render the Indians comforta- 
ble on their journey to the West, and to commence the 
removal by the first of September, in detachments of 
about one thousand each, and, after the departure of 
the first, to have every consecutive detachinent to start 
in a very few days. It is computed that all the Indians 
can be removed in twelve detachments, and that the 
Jast will leave by the 20th of October. Gen. Scott, on 
the part of the Government, has agreed to allow sixty- 
five dollars per head for removal and furnish in ad- 
vance one half of the amount. Each detachment will 
be conducted exclusively by their own people, accom- 
panied by one or two physicians, who will, we sup- 
pose, receive their appointments from Gen. Scott, with 
the concurrence of the Chiefs. Until the departure of 
each detuchment, the Indians are to. be subsisted by 
the Government. 

~The Governor of Georgia has, at the request of 
General Scott, pardoned twelve of the Cherokee con- 
victs, they have Icft Milledyville, under the charge of an 
agent, to join the remainder of the tribe on their way 
to the west. 


From Florida.—The Savannah Georgian of Aug. 
22, says:—From a passenger on board the stcamer 
Poinset, Capt Peck, arrived at this port from Jackson- 
ville, on Tuesday afternoon, we learn that an express 
arrived half an hour previous to his leaving, bringing 
the intelligence that a train of four wagons loaded 
with provisions had been attacked by a party of Indians, 
between camp Pinckney and the Okefenokce swamp. 
The train had left Kettle Creek, the encampment of 
the Dragoons, for Trader’s Hill—four wagons, with a 
guard of sixteen—and had advanced within thirtcen 
miles of Centreville, and probably not more froin ‘I'ra- 
der’s Hill; at Carter’s, a place immediately on the 
road, Indians to the number of sixty or seventy had 
taken possession of the cabin and other houses, and 
were engaged digging potatoes and plundering other 
articles. When the advance wagon got in front or near 


arn down, and two other 


wagoners 

ed, who succeeded in making their escape, ald are now 
lying dangerously it! within a few miles of Centreville. 
The wayen in the rear succeeded in wheeling about 
and ae to Kettle creek. Loss ca 
corporal killed, two privates supposed mortally 

ed, tliree’ baggage wagons left un the road, and five 
moles killed. 

Storm.—On Saturday last, considerable damage 
was done to the eastward by a thunder storm, accom- 
panied with hail. ‘Three houses were strack by light- 
ning at Providence, R. I., and a young man na 
Wells was killed. At Weymouth, Quincy, Hingham, 
Milton, &c. the storm did much damage to the trees, 
blew down fences, unroofed buildings, and destroyed 
much glass. 

The Canadian Prisoners.—Y esterday, Friday, was 
the day appointed for the execution of the four prison- 
ers convicted at Niagara, to wit, Messrs. Beamer, 
Chandler, Waite and: McLeod; the other thirteen 
having had their sentence of death commutted to ban- 
ishment and imprisonment. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


The packet ships Mediator and George Washington 
have arrived at New York, bringing Lonidon papers to 
the 23d of July, and Liverpool to the 24th. 

Mr. Rush is a passenger in the Mediator, and brings 
over in gold the Smithsonian bequest, amounting to 
above half a million of dollars. 

The Queen had presented to each of the young la- 
dies who bore her train, a superb diamond ring sur- 
rounded with turquoises. 

The London papers announce the death of Admiral 
Sir Pulteney Malcqim, on the 20th of July. 

The Dublin Mail says that Sir Edward Blakeney is 
to succeed Sir John Colborne in Canada. 

A letter from Paris dated July 22, states that King 
Leopold of Belgium had been prevailed on by his father- 
in-law King Louis Philippe, to consent to evacuate the 
provinces of Luxemburgh and Limbarg, but still ob- 
jected to the articles of the treaty relating to the pecu- 
niary indemnification awarded to Holland. 

A letter from Rome, dated July 12, mentions the 
assemblage of a number of Portugues Miguclites and 
French Carlists at Naples, with a view to get up an 
expedition against Madeira. It was said that Marshal 
Bourmont was to command it. 

The papers affirm that foreign intervention in the 
affairs of Switzerland becomes daily inore probable—- 
the immediate objects being the suppression of the 
convents, and to procure the expulsion of Lonis Bo- 
naparte. A fatal affray had taken place in the 
Schweitz district, between the aristocrats and liberals, 
in which the landainman and another person were 
killed. 

In the House of Lords on the 20th of July, Lord 
Wharncliffe presented a petition on the subject of the 
state of the Church in Canada. ‘The Bishop of Exeter 
censured tle government for leaving the province of 
Canada so destitute of rcligious instruction, complain- 
ing that the Protestant Bishop received only £1000 
from the government, while the same amount was re- 
ceived by the Catholic Bishop. Lord Glenelg said that 
his powers did not enable him to give more extensioe 
aid to the Canada Church than he had given hithertv 
—that ample spiritual instruction was provided for his 
Protestant fellow sudjects in the colonies. The Bishop 
of Exeter inquired whether any instructions had been 
given to Lord Durham, changing or modifying the 
standing instructions given to his lordship’s prede- 
cessors, as to the conduct to be pursued towards the 
established Church and the Catholics. Lord Glenelg 
said there had been no variation. < 

The select cominittee of the House of Commons on 
the Post Oilice, have come to the resolution to make 
two pence the uniform rate of postage all over the 
country, for letters not weighing over half an ounce. 

The 2)th of August is spoken of as the day for the 
adjournment of the Parliament. 

By the Liverpool steamer which arrived at Fal- 
mouth on Sunday, we have received intelligence from 
Lisbon of the 10th July, at which date all was tran. 
quil. The threatened disruption of the ministry, 
brought by the previous advices, has been settled 
by a general arrangement of its members to continue 
in office. 

At the close of the proceedings on Tuesday even. 
ing, July 17, in the House of Commons, Sir John Hub. 
house, in reply to a question from Mr. Milnes, stated, 
“That he had that morning received despatches from 
Lieutenant Lynch, commanding the Euphrates steam- 
er, conveying the satisfactory intelligence that he had 
ascended the river in the steamer from Bussorah to 
Hit, a distance of about 530 miles, in 120 hours—that 
he had found no particular dilficulty in passing the 
Lumlum marshes, nor encountered the slightest oppo- 
sition from the Arabs. Lieut. Lynch added, that he 
intended to contiue his ascent the next day (May 31,) 
and had little doubt of proceeding as high up the river 
as Beles, the nearest point in the great commercial 
mart of Aleppo, by which exploit the original inten. 
tion and objeet of the Euphrates expedition, so far as 
the question of the navigation of that great river ts 
concerned, would be completely accomplished. ‘The 
steamer, in addition to a large supply of fuel, had the 
farther dificulty of towing the launch of a sloop of 
war, armed with a twelve pound carronade, but even 
with this impediment advanced from four to tive miles 
an hour against a rapid stream.” 


FRANCE. 


The Conference of London, occupied with the Hol- 
lando Belgic question, were divided in the discussion 
of that affair, the Northern powers wishing as a preli- 
minary, to put Holland in possession of Liinbourg and 
Luxembourg, and afterwards to settle questions of debt 
and of the navigation of the Scheldt. France and 
England wished to take the treaty as a whole, without 
any division of the question. 


SPAIN. 


a change in the cabinet have subsided. 

The report of Espartero having abandoned Penacer- 
rada, had caused much dissatisfaction at Madrid. The 
Carlists have organized and concentrated large forces 
on the General’s leit, between the limits of Biscay and 
the Santander Mountains, It is said that Don Carlos 
intended to be present at the action between his troops 
and Esparteros. The Carlist cavalry had been routed 
in a little affair near Oteiza, which the Christinos en- 
tered, but the latter eventually retreated. 


EGYPT. 


The Malta papers 
from Bombay, of the arrangements for carrying pas- 
sengers across Egypt. There are to be a centre sta- 
tion and four intermediate ones to be erected in the de- 
sert between Cairo and Suez. Passengers landing at 
Suez may rest, and make a twenty-four hours journey 
to Cairo, where there is to be an English Hotel. The 
expense of the journey to be 6/. per head. The Pasha 


canal. 


FROM MONTEVIDEO. 


date of 
MonrevipeEo, June 23, 1838. 


army has been alinost destroyed, and Fructuoso, I 


is making every effort for a last struggle, which will 


impressed, the streets closed up by brick walls, and 


reached town night before last, accompanied by a small 
escort. said six hundred men escaped, in small 
parties and are now seeking their homes, As near as 
I can learn, the Government general was outwiited 
and led into anambuscade. The battle was fought on 
the other side of the Rio Negro, the strong hold of Don 
Fructuoso. The forces on cither side may have been 
twenty-five hundred men—perhaps the national army 
two thousand men. The general officers, in a council 
two days before the combat, determined that Don 
Fructuoso should not expose himself by entcring the 
ficld. ‘The command was consequently given to Gen. 
Lavelle, a Buenos Ayrean. At 4 o’clock they met, 
Lavelle opposing or showing a front of twelve hundred 
men, while on either flank he had six hundred in am. 
bush. General Uribe, supposing he had the whole army 
be‘ore hii, made rapid, and as appeared to him, suc- 
cessful charges, they fighting and retreating slowly 


victory, had passed the ambuscade, when they wheeled 
in upon both flanks in the rear, while the main body 
stood their ground. Thus placed between two fires, 
the national army was cut to pieces. There is no 
prospect of the blockade coming off ut Buenos Ayres.” 


FROM MEXICO, 


leans on the 18th inst. from ‘Tampico, having on board 
| upwards of two hundred thousand dollars in specie. 
‘The blockade of the Mexican caagt by the French 
squadron was still ri “e@forced, It was ru- 


the dwelling—the Indians rose from thcir ambush and 
comunenced a general fire; the corporal of the guard was 


ber of’ troops on board, Sed nailed from France; 


purpose of attacking Vora 


Madrid dates are to the 12th July. The rumours of 


relate the’ particulars received | 


intends to have small steamers on the Nile and the 


Captain Bering of the brig Carroll, has favoured the 
Philadelphia Exchange with the following, under 
“It is now a matter of certainty that the national 
think, will show himself in all next week. Government 
probably be in or near the city. Men and boys are 


every other demonstration of an expected attack. Gen. 
Curando Gomez, the third in command of tle army, 


and in good order, till the national army, confident of 


The U.S. sloop of war Boston arrived at New Or. | 


moured that sixtcen veesele ¢ war, with a large num-. 
led from for the | five handred copies ‘are subsori 


PRESBY 
With divine permiasion_an 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, will 
o’clock, A. M. on Thursday next, the 6th of 
to important business relati 
u 


OBITUARY. 
Died, Aug, 2d, 1838, at her residence, late. Moscow 
Academy, in Chester county, Penitisyivania, after thirty 
hours severe illness, Miss Many Latta, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age. 

The deceased was a daughter of the late Rev. James 
Latta, D.D. of Chesnat Level, and the eldest of four 
sisters who were endeared to each other b the strong- 
ext ties of long cherished affection. In most de- 
lightful harmony they had tived together as one ‘ami- 
ly, in the house of their nativity, till their hearts bei 
knit together in love, they had become as one saul.a 
body. Puinful, to all her surviving relatives, bat pecu- 
liarly so to the bereaved sisters, ie the stroke which 
has severed the strongest ties, and separated from them 
{one member of their social body—one to whom they 
were so ardently attached, one who, tho’ a sister, was 
justly esteemed and honoured as a mother, Here 8 
chasm has been made which can never be filled up, a 
wound inflicted, which the hand of time may soothe 
Miss Ma {ta was possessed of u strong a 
informed mind: From a child she knew the Scrip- 
tures. She early gave her heart to God, and through 

a long life was a consistent professor of the religion of 
Jesus. She was an enlightened, firm, and decided be- 
liever in the Christian scheme of salvation, as built © 
upon the foundation of the Prophets and Apostles, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. She 
was a sincere Christian, and in all the various rela- 
tions implied in thie term her piety was strongly 
marked. She was always ready to take an active part 
in the public charities of the day. Her heart was full 
of the milk of human kindness, and her hand ever 
ready to be extended in the cause of charity and in 
acts of beneficence. She possessed great suavity of 
manner, gentleness of demeanor, tenderness of sym- 
pathy, and in times of trouble always seemed to forget 
her own sorrows, in endeavouring to administer com- 
fort to others. Few have descended to the tomb more 
beloved and esteemed. All who knew her loved her. 
Ta, her mourning relatives it is a great consolation 
that her useful life was so long spared to them, tims 
just when the infirmities of age were beginning ‘@& 
press on her, before the grasshopper had become @, 
burden or life a weariness, that then her spirit poe 
called ‘away to those mansions in the skies which 
been of old prepared for the faithful followers of the 
Lamb, and that her body with so little suffering has 
sweetly fallen asleep in Jesus. Though the tear of 
separation will flow, and the heart throb with anguish, 
yet they sorrow not as those who have no hope. Faith 
points to a bright reversion in the skies, and hope an- 
ticipates the hour when assembled friends shall meet 
never—never to separate. Blessed Gospel, such are 
the consolations thou dost afford in the hour of trial to 
the sincere believer in Christ. 


She’s gone! she’s past the gloomy shades of night, 
Safe landed in the eternal realms of light, 

Happy exchange, to part with all below 

For worlds of bliss where joys unfading flow, 

And holy souls in love and rapture glow. 


T. 


At Philadelphia, on Thursday, 23d of August, 
after a short but severe illness, Evizasern,, daughter of 
Charles and Susanna Fieu, in the seventeenth year of 


her age. 


ECTURES ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER.— 
Robert Carter, No. 98 Canal street, corner of 
Mercer, New York, has just published and has for 
sale Dr. McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Eather. 
sept 1—3t 


[ R. McCRIES LECTURES.—Lectures on the 
Book of Esther, by the Rev. Dr. McCrie, just 


published and for sale by | 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. 


CURRAN’S ACADEMY. 
Back of St. Stephen’s Church, South Tenth street, ~ 


f bs eighth annual session will commence on Mon- 
day the 3d Septe:nber.—The branches of an En- 
glish and Classical education, preparatory fur business 
or College, are taught in this Academy. Itis lesizned 
here, to produce a love of knowledge; to give a sound 
education, and to conduct this in accordance with the 
precepts of sacred writ, that while the intellec:ual fac- 
ulties are developed, the moral principles may be 
strengthened by the influence of Divine truth. 
Terms and reference at the Academy. 
sep 1—3t* W. CURRAN. 


ESTMINSTER CONFESSION.—Just publish. 

ed and for sale by Wau. S. Youna, 173 Race 
street, Philade!phia, the Westininster Conteasion of 
Faith, printed fron a recent and correct Edinvurzh 
copy. Price, neatly bound in sheep, $12 per dozen, 
price of copies on superior paper, well bound in sheep, 


$13.50 per dozen. sept 1—31* 
N EW BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by J. 
Wueruaw, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mra. Sarah 
Hawkes, late of Islington, including remarks in con- 
versation, and extracts from sermons and letters of the 
late Rev. Richard Cecil, by Catherine Cecil, 12mo.; 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and 
Poland, by the author of Incidents of Travels in Egypt, 
Arabia, &c. 2 vols.; the Church in the Wilderness, or . 
Fragments from the Study of a Pastor, by Rev. Gar. 
diner Spring, 12mo.; Letters to Young Mothers, by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 12mo.; Letters on Theron and 
Aspasio, addressed to the author, by Robert Sandeman, 
2mo.; Damascus and Palmyra, a Journey to the 
East, with a sketch of the state and prospects of Syria 
) under Ibrahim Pasha, by Charles G. Addison, 2 vols. 
12mo.; Rev. Heman Humphrey’s Tour in Great Bri- 
tain, France and Belgium. in 1835, 2 vols. 12mo.; 
Fisk’s Travels in Europe, | vol. 8vo.; Peale’s Graphics, 
12mo.; Dr. Wylie’s New Greek Grammar. 
sep 1—3t 


HILOMATHEAN INSTITUTE.—This Schoul 
for Young Ladies will be re-opened on the first 
Wednesday of September, in the dwelling of the sub- 
scriber, at 220 Race street, opposite Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia. 

No pupil will be received for a shorter term than a 
year, nor any under eleven years ofage. _ 

The schedule of studies embraces the usual English 
Literature and Science taught in the higher schools, 
in connexion with a course in the Latin and Greek 
languages. ‘The studies will be directed, and the re- 
citations will be heard by the Principal himself. His 
plan is to have no ushers, except in Modern Languuges, 
Drawing, Sacred Music, and Penmanship, which will 
be under the direction of M. A. Root. 

Terms.—108 dollars a year, payable semi-annually 
on the first of November and May. This sum covzeas 
EVERY E£XPENSE, (including the use of all the class books) 
except for Drawing, Sacred Music, and Modern Lan. 
guages. Drawing $5 a course, Music $5, and Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, or Italian, $25 a year. 

J. H. AGNEW, 

Formerly Prof. of Languages in Newark College. 

REFFRENCES. 

Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. J. McDowell, D. D.; 
Rev. A. Barnes; T. ‘T. Waterman; J. L. Grant; Rev. 
G. W. Bethune, D.D.; G. W. Fobes, Esq. ; M. B. Den- 
man, Esq.; L. Harwood, Esq.; J. Roset, Esq. ; C. Eg- 
ner, Esq.; Thomas Earp, Esq.; M. Newkirk, Esq. 

sept 1—3t* 


HE MISSES DONNALDSON’S BOARDING 

AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 216 Walnut street, 

Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday, September 
the 3d. sept 1—3t* 


INUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBL¥.— 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the Pres. — 
byterian Church in the United States, at their sessions 
May 26, 1838, passed the following resolution : viz. 
Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed ‘to havo 
published, as speedily as it can be done, all minutes of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Chureh,. 
from its origin in the United States, providing it can 
be done without involving the funds of the Assembly 


in any expense. 


J. Wneruam, Bookseller, No. 144 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia, has agreed with the Rev. John MeDow- 
cll, D.D., the Stated Clerk, to publish the Minutes, 
without expense to the Assembly, on the following con- 

The work to be printed in octavo size, each volume 
| to contain from 400 to 500 pages, and shall be put to 

subscribers at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents per 
volume. ‘The work, it is supposed, will be comprised 
in four'volumes, and will be put to préss 80 a0bn as 
bed for, Ordeca: inust 
juse 


be addressed, Post Paip, as above. 
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)Where he bath been: 


Rot the form welove. 
the ar Breathe on him, _ 
4nd the sunbeam on him, 
looks flight 
Mearken speaketh yet— 


friend! wilt thoa fesget 
saw tomers than brother!) 
imhand we've gone, 


go from thee, 

$53 Where the worm feasteth free, 


the deep wailt 
Fo his place paeseth on— 
Grave; bidhim hail! 


.% TBear not the form we-love 
Fast from oor siglit = 
“betthe air breathe on him, 
the dun-beim onhim 
[bast looks of light. 


the dead speak again 
Uttering proud boasts and vain, 


List; ist, what Bown are those | 

_ forth and look 


Now, now the goal is won! 
| 
-Land-of-the good and just, 
the son! home ! . 
Newt York Observer. 
~ STREAM OF DEATH. 
There-ia stream whose narrow tide 
knewn end unknown worlds divide, 
waters, dark and deep, 
Mid sullen silence,downward sweep 
mosnless flow. 
where, ot that feed, 
amiling: it prattling stood, 
Whose hour was come ; 
"Sank, as to cradled rest, and died 
Like going bome. 
_. “Followed with languid eye anon, 


& youth, diseased, and pale, and wan; 
And there alone 


1 upon the leaden stream, ; 
And feared to plunge—I heard a scream. 
: And he was gone. 


nd then a form in manhood’s strength 
_ €ame bustling on, till there. at length 
He saw life’s bound; 
_«  le.shronk and raised the bitter prayer 
+... Boo late—hbis shriek of wild despair 
i The waters drowned. 


Next atood upon that surgeless shore 
_ being bowed wae many score, 


_. Karth-bound and sad he left the bank, 
| turned his dimming eye, and sank, 
Ah! full of fears. 


© Death! How rd.a thing, al: me! 
mused—when to that stream again, 
Another child of mortal men 
With smiles drew nigh. 


® *Tis the last pang,” he calmly said— . 
“To me;O Death! thou hast no dread— 
Saviour, I come! 
Spread but thine arms on yonder shore— 
I see !—ye waters, bear me o'er! 
"Phere is my home !” 


VALUABLE SUGGESTION. 

- Gideon B. Smith, Esq., of Baltimore, has 
‘suggested a most valuable method of destroy- 
-ing.the chrysalis in the cocoons of the silk 
worm. It consists: simply in exposing them 
Mo the influence of ignited charcoal. A friend 
he made the suggestion, has, we: 
hear, made an experiment on his plan, which 
-preved. entirely successful, and we have no 
doubt ourself, that it will prove a most inva- 
Juable acquisition to silk culturists, as be- 
sides being the most economical method of 
_ killing the chrysalis, it will effect its object 
«without ‘hardening the gum. on the cocoons, 
rendering them much easier to reel. On 
-<qpreugh:calculation, we think fully one fourth 
“. of the expense of the process may be thus 

>, Asshas been the case in others of his dis- 
_eoveries, we.should not be surprised if some 
.Parie,-ebould inake the 
 @iseovery of this method, and that it should be: 
“tram forth by the“American press as 
of ‘exceeding great‘ price, as this is the 
where gehius Janguishes, and fancy 
ss,” and, fashion has long since decreed 


«What the old saw of: Shakspeare, that ‘that 
Sehieh -call -a -rose,“by any other name. 
would ‘smell as sweet,”’ is a mere fiction of; 
“the brain—a coinage of the poet.—Farmer 


‘and Gardener. 


drive'bugs: from Vines.—The ravages 
- of the yellow striped bug‘on cucumbers and 
over the plants. If repeat-: 
- wigifawo or'three times, the plants will be en- 


fee ftom annozance. ‘There is in, 


foal, properties Bo. these 
that they flydrom it the; 


our little caravan. 


‘| young men of their tribe. 


may be effectually prevented by sift- |. 


MOUNT-GINAI. 


. Allusion being made‘ in the last’number of. 


_Joftie fst volume, detached and abridged. 


WILDERNESS OF SINAI. 
Early in the morning: we were again in 
motion, our route lying nearly all day in the 


-}same narrow valle}, bounded by the same 


lofty. mountains. At every step the scene 
‘became more solemn and impressive; all was 


camels, and now and then the voice of one of 


| us; but there was little encouragement to gar- 


rulity. The mountains became more and 
more striking, venerable, and interesting. Not 


sides, deformed with gaps and fissures; and 


- | they looked as if by a slight jar or shake, they 


would crumble into millions of pieces. It is 
impossible to describe correctly the singularly 
interesting appearance of these mountains. 
Age, hoary and venerable, is the predominant 
character. They looked as if their great Cre- 
ator had made them higher than they are, and 
their summits, worn and weakened by the 
action of the elements for thousands of years, 
had cracked and fallen. : 

_ THE BEDOUIN ARABS, 

The last was by far the most interesting 
day of my journey to MountSinai. We were 
moving along a broad valley, bounded by 
ranges of lofty and crumbling mountains, form- 
ing an immense rocky rampart on each side 
of us; and rocky and barren as these moun- 
tains seemed, on their tops were gardens which 


| produced oranges, dates, and figs in great abun- 


dance. Here, on heights almost inaccessible to 
any but the children of the desert, the Bedou- 


jin pitches his tent, pastures his sheep and 


goats, and gains the slender subsistence ne- 


|cessary for himself and family ; and often, 


looking up the bare side of the mountain, we 
could see on its summits edge the wild figure 


|of a half-naked Arab, with his long matchlock 


gun in his hand, watching the movement of 
Sometimes, too, the eye 
rested upon the form of a woman stealing 
across the valley, not a traveller or passer-by, 
but a dweller in the land where no smoke 
curled from the domestic hearth, and no 
sign of a habitation was perceptible. There 
was something very interesting to me in the 
greetings of my companions with the other 
They were just re- 
turning from a journey to Cairo, an event in 
the life of a young Bedouin; and they were 
bringing a stranger from a Jand that none of 
them had ever heard of; yet their greeting 
had the coldness of frosty age and the reserve 
of strangers ; twice they would gently touch 
the palms of each other’s hands, mutter a few 
words, and in a moment the welcomers were 
again climbing totheirtents. One, I remem- 
ber, greeted us more warmly and stayed 
longer among us. He was by profession a 
beggar or robber, as occasion required, and 
wanted something from us, but it was not 
much ; merely some bread and a charge of 
powder. Not far from the track we saw, 
hanging on a thorn bush, the black cloth of a 
Bedouin’s tent, with the pole, ropes, pegs, and 
every thing necessary to convert it into a 
habitation for a family. It had been there 
six months ; the owner had gone to a new pas- 


| ture-ground, and there it had hung, and there 


would hang, sacred and untouched, until he 
returned toclaimit. ‘* It belongs to one of our 
tribe, and cursed be the hand that touches it,” 
is the feeling of every Bedouin. Uncounted 
gold might be exposed in the same way ; 
and the poorest Bedouin, though a robber by 
birth and profession, would pass by ang touch 
it not. | 

ASCENT OF SINAI. 

The whole day we were moving between 
parallel ranges of mountains, receding in some 
places, and then again contracting, and at 
about midday entered a narrow and rugged 
defile, bounded on each side with precipitous 
granite rocks more than a thousand feet high. 
We entered at the very bottom of this defile, 
moving for a time along the dry bed of a tor- 
rent, now obstructed with sand and stones, the 
rocks on every side shivered and torn, and the 
whole scene wild to sublimity. Our camels 
stumbled among the rocky fragments to such 
a degree that we dismounted, and passed 
through the wild defile on foot. At the other 
end we came suddenly upon a plain table of 
ground, and before us towered in awful gran- 


| deur, so huge and dark that it seemed close to 


us and barring all farther progress, the end of 
my pilgrimage, the holy mountain of Sinai. 
The next day was one of the most interest- 
ing of my life. At eight o’clock I was break- 
fasting ; the superior was again at my side; 
again offering me all the convent could give, 
and urging me to stay a month, a fortnight, a 
week, at least to spend that day with him, and 
repose myself after the fatigues.of my journey ; 
but from the door of the little room in which 
I sat I saw the holy mountain, and I longed 
to stand on its lofty summit. Though feeble 
and far from well, I felt the blood of health 
again coursing in my veins, and congratulated 
myself that I was not so hackneyed in feeling 
as I had once supposed. I found, and I was 
happy to find for the prospective enjoyment of 
my farther journey, that the first tangible mon- 
ument in the history of the Bible, the first 
spot that could be called holy ground, raised 
in me feelings that had not been awakened 
by the most classic ground of Italy and 
Greece, or the proudest monuments of the 
arts in Egypt. 
Immediately behind the wall of the convent 
we began to ascend. We came toa table of 
rock standing boldly out, and running down 
‘almost perpendicularly an immense distance 
to the valley. Iwas expecting another monk- 


ish legend, and my very heart thrilled when 
‘the monk told me that this was the top of the 
hill on which Moses had sat during the battle 
of the Israelites and the Amalekites, while 
Aaron and Hur supported his uplifted hands, 
until the sun went down upon the victorius 
From the height I could 


‘upon the gite of the tower of Babel, the moun- 
tain of 


__*} still around us; and not a sound broke the 
aniversal silence, except the soft tread of our 


a shrub or blade of grass grew on their naked 


thete isno doubt.” This is the holy mountain ; 
and, among all the stupendous works of nature, 
nota place can be selected more fitting for 
the exhibition of Almighty power. I have 
stood upon the summit of the giant Etna, and 


“| looked’ over the clouds floating beneath it, | 


upon the bold scenery of Sicily, and the distant 
mountains of Calabria; upon the top of Ve- 
‘suvius, and looked down upon the waves of 


‘| lava, and the ruined and half-recovered cities 


at its foot; but they are nothing compared 
with the terrific solitudes-and bleak majesty 
of Sinai, An observing travoller has well cal- 
led it a perfect sea of desolation.” Not a 
tree, or shrub, or blade of grass.is to be seen 
upon the bare and rugged sides of innumerable 
mountains, heaving their naked summits to 
the skies, while the crumbling masses of gra- 
| nite around, and the distant view of the Syrian 
desert, its boundless waste of sands, form the 
wildest and most dreary, most ‘terrific and 
desolate picture that imagination can conceive. 

The level surface of the very top, or pinna- 
cle, is about sixty feet square. At one end 
is a single rock about twenty feet high, on 
which, as said the monk, the spirit of God de- 
scended, while in the crevice beneath his fa- 
voured servant received the tables of the law. 
There, on the same spot where, they were 
given, [ opened the sacred book where those 
laws are recorded, and read them with a deep- 
er feeling of devotion, as if I were standing 
nearer and receiving them more directly from 
the Deity himself. 

The ruins of a church and convent are still 
to be seen upon the mountain, to which, 
beford the convent below was built, monks and 
hermits uzed to retire, and, secluded from the 


hill. Near this, also in ruins, stands a Mo- 
hammedan mosque; for on this sacred spot 
the followers of Christ and Mohammed have 


| united in worshipping the true and living God. 


Under the chapel is a hermit’s cell, where, in 
the iron age of fanaticism, the anchorite lin- 
gered out his days in fasting, meditation, and 
player. 
______| 
SUBTERRANEAN FOREST. 

An immense subterranean forest of which 
even tradition preserves no account, lies bu- 
ried under a part of the fens between Lin- 
coln and Boston, although its existence is al- 
most unknown, except to the thinly scattered 
population of the district. The soil consists 
mainly of rotten wood, mixed with a sort of 
earthy deposite, evidently left by the sub- 
sidence of a large body of water. On passing 
a lately ploughed piece, a stranger is surprised 
by observing heaps of wood, many loads to 
the acre, piled up over its surface, as if a 
crop of huge black logs had succeeded to the 
previous one of corn. These have been torn 
up by the plough, and it is singular that after 
forty years of tillage the yield of these logs in 
many places continues as great as ever. The 
occupiers ascribe the phenomenon to the gra- 
dual rising of the forest, which lies prostrated 
a foot or two under ground, though it is pro- 
bably caused by the sinking of the top soil 
into a boggy substratum, which is called the 
sock. -The trees force themselves up entire, 
announcing their approach to the surface by 
the decay of all verdure above them. When 
a farmer observes this indication, he digs 
down and removes the trees from its bed of 
centuries, and is frequently well rewarded for 
his trouble. The trees are all oak, and are 
frequently of dimensions which would almost 
stagger belief. Some years ago the writer of 
this article saw one taken up which contained 
no less than 1440 cubic feet of timber; and, 
so recently as the winter of 1836, he removed 
another, the bole alone of which contained 
nearly 1000 feet. ‘The wood of these gigan- 
tic monarchs of the forest, when first bared, 
is sodded with moisture and apparently rot- 
ten, but, after a short exposure to the air, be- 
comes so hard that.,none but the most tem- 
pered tools will touch it. It is neverthless 
worked into rails and fencing, because the 
grain is so straight that it rends like a reed. 
Many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, have 
a few plain articles of furniture manufactur- 
ed out of it, as matters of curiosity as in 
time it becomes not only as hard, but as 
black as ebony, and is capable of the high- 
est polish. Every tree is either plucked up 
from its roots, or snapped short about three 
feet from them ; and all appear to have fallen 
very much in the same way. It is probable 
that at some distant date an irruption of the 
sea may have done the havoc, aided, perhaps 
by one of those tornadoes which even now, in 
a milder degree, are occasionlly experienced 
thereabouts.— Stamford Mercury. 


THE MILK SICKNESS, 


Which has created so much alarm in the 
Western States within a few months, seems 
to be a very dreadful malady, and peculiar to. 
that section of the country, and the world, if 
the following description of its character be 
correct, which is copied from the Danbury 
Herald of 1833, when this sickness was very 
fatal in the West. It is an extract of a letter 
dated Vincennes, Indiana, July 11. # 
At Logansport, on the banks of the Wa- 
bash, I was cautioned by an elderly lady 
against using either milk, butter, or beef, on 
my way to Vincennes. As a reason for her 
caution, she informed me that the milk sick- 
ness was common in this State. I had heard 
of it before, but knew little of it. She in- 
formed me that very many deaths occurred 
annually by this dreadful malady. ‘There is 
a difference of opinion as to the cause that 
produces it, but the general opinion is that 
it is occasioned by the yellow oxyd of arsenic 
in the low ground and woodland, and parti- 
cularly near the Wabash river, and that some 
weed (yet unknown) imbibes the poison, and 
when eaten by cattle, causes them to quiver, 
stagger and die, within a few hours. If cows 
eat it, the milk is poisoned, or butter that is 
made from the milk, and is also as sure death 
to those who use the milk or butter, as it is 
to the animal that eats the weed. Great care 
is taken to bury such cattle as died with it, 
for if dogs, &c., eat their flesh, they share the 
same fate, and it operates upon them as vi- 
olently as upon the creature that was affected 
with it. ‘The butcher uniformly, in this 
State, runs the victim uf the knife a mile to 
heat the blood, and if it has eaten the weed, 
it will at once on stopping, quiver and shake ; 
if it does not it is considered safe to butcher, 


land this is the uniform test, even when beef 


cattle shows no signs of having ate the weed. 
Indiana is not alone in this misfortune, there 
have been many cases in some parts of Ohio, 
and south of St. Louis, and other south-west- 
ern states. I have seen many farms with 
comfortable buildings and improvements en- 
tirely abandoned, and their owners fled into 
others to avoid the dreadful curse. And yet 
[ confess | have never seen any section of 
country superior in soil to the land adjoining 
the Wabash, and this is the only objection to 


_THE! (PRESBYTERIAN.. 


* Mr. Stephens, the late American travel- 
veller in the Hol id, has afi interest- 
ing chapter on the Dead Sea. He: saw 
flocks of birds floating on and flying over the 
water uninjured,. The water is clear and 
transparent, but of a dreadful taste and rmell. 
Masses of bitumen are found on the shore, 
supposed to be thrown up from the bottom. 
From his own experience, he remarks, be 
can almost corroborate the most extravagant 
accounts of the ancients respecting the den- 
sity of the water. It was difficult to keep the 
body under the water in bathing, and he be- 
lieves he could have lain and slept without 
sinking bis head. On coming out, his skin 
was covered with a thick, glutinous substance 
and his face incrusted with salt. : 

Mr. Stephens was very anxious to navigate 
the lake, and thinks that the ruins of the cities 
of the plain might be discovered, especially 
as the water preserves, instead of destroying, 
the substances it covers. The only persons 
that are known to have sailed upon it are Mr. 
Costigan, an Irish traveller and his boatman, 
who spent eight days in coasting it a few 
years since, but the observations were lost in 
consequence of the death of Costigan, immé- 
diately upon his return. Mr. Stephens saw 
the man who accampanied him, and gives his 
story of the voyage with a rude draft of their 
course. 

On leaving it, Mr. Stephens says: ‘It was 
nearly dark when we reached the top of the 
mountain, and [ sat down for a moment to 
take a last look at the Dead Sea. From this 
distance its aspect fully justified its name. It 
was calm, motionless, and seemingly dead ; 


world sing the praises of God upon his chosen \there was no wave or ripple on its surface, 


nor was it hurrying on, like other waters, to 
pay its tribute to the ocean; the mountains 
around it were also dead ; no trees or shrubs, 
not a blade of grass grew on the naked sides; 
and as in the days of Moses, ‘ brimstone and 
salt, it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass 
groweth thereon.”—Sunday School Journal. 


THIRST QUENCHED WITHOUT DRINKING. 

It may not be generally known to our read- 
ers that water, even salt water, imbibed 
through the skin appeases thirst almost as 
well as fresh water taken inwardly. In illus- 
tration of this subject, a correspondent has 
sent us the following abridged quotation from 
a * Narrative of Captain Kennedy’s losing his 
vessel, and his distresses afterwards,’ which 
was noticed in ‘ Dodsley’s Annual Register 
for 1769.’ ‘I cannot conclude without mak- 
ing mention of the great advantage I received 
from soaking my clothes twice a day in salt 
water, and putting them on without wringing. 
It was a considerable time before I could 
make the people comply with this measure, 
although from seeing the good effects produc- 
ed, they afterwards practised it twice a day 
of their own accord. ‘Tothis discovery I may 
with justice attribute the preservation of my 
own life, and six other persons, who must 
have perished if it had not been put in use. 
The hint was first communicated to me from 
the perusal of a treatise written by Dr. Lind. 
The water absorbed through the pores of the 
skin, produced in every respect the same ef- 
fect as would have resulted from the moderate 
drinking of any liquid. The saline particles, 
however, which remained in our clothes, be- 
came incrusted by the heat of the sun and 


‘that of our own bodies, lacerating our skins, 


and being otherwise inconvenient; but we 
found that by washing out these particles, and 
frequently wetting our clothes, without wring- 
ing, twice in the course of a day, the skin be- 
came well ina short time. After these ope- 
rations we uniformly found that the violent 
drought went off, and the parched tongue was 
cured in a few minutes after bathing and 
washing our clothes; and at the same time 
we found ourselves as much refreshed as if we 
had received some actual nourisment. Four 
persons in the boat who drank salt water 
went delerious and died; but those who 
avoided this and followed the above practice, 
experienced no such symptoms.” 


UESTIONS ON ROMANS.—An Exposition of 
. a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the 
form of Questions and Answers. Designed for Sab- 
bath Schools and Bible Classes. By J. J. Jane- 
way, D.D. 18mo. Just published and for sale by 
the Presbyterian Tract and Sunday-school Book So- 


ciety. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


J WHETHAM, Theological and Classical Book- 
e seller, No. 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
kas lately published new editions of the following 
‘scarce and valuable books. 

Leland’s Deistical Writers.—A view of the princi- 
pal deistical writers that have appeared in England du- 
ring the last two centuries; with observations upon 
them, and some account of the answers that have been 
published against them. By John Leland, D.D. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 571. ee 

Jennings’ Jewish Antiquities—Jewish Antiquities, 
or a course of lectures on the three first books of Moses 
and Aaron, to which is annexed a dissertation on the 
Hebrew language by the late David Jennings, D. D., 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 541. 

Fisher’s Marrow.—The Marrow of Divinity; in 
two parts. Part 1. The Covenant of Works and the 
Covenant of Grace. Part 2. An Exposition of the 
Ten Commandments. By Edward Fisher, A. M., 
with notes by the Rev. Thomas Boston, 12mo. pp. 350. 

Cole on God’s Sovereignty.—A Practical Discourse 
on God’s Sovereignty, with other material points de- 
rived thence viz. Of the Righteousness of God, of 
Election, of Redemption, of Effectual Calling, of Per- 
severance. By Elisha Cole, 42d edition, 12mo. pp. 329. 


p= AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 
All orders from Booksellers, 
ill be, as heretofore, inmediately attended to 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 
ew—tf No, 117 Chesnut street. _ 


PROPERTY FOR SALE,—-The 
Property owned by the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, situated between Fourth and Fifth streets, and 
Chesnut and Market streets, Philadelphia, together 
with the two stores on Greenleaf Court, is hereby of- 
fered for sale. Proposals for the purchase will be re- 
ceived until the 10th day of September next, (unless 
satisfactory proposals are sooner received,) at the store 
of Samuzt Woopwarp, No. 17 south street, 
a description of the property may be seen. 
— 4 JAMES SCHOTT, 
SAMUEL WOODWARD, 
aug 4—6t Commitiee, 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, 

and American Stationery, of superior quality, 

will be constantly kept at No. 77 Chesnut street, late 
the store of Mr. William Hyde. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, 
will be supplied with articles suitable to their purposes 
—the qualities of which may be relied on. : 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, In 
the most substantial manner. An assortment of Com- 
mercial and other books of the following descriptions 


are kept ready made for immediate supplies : 
Royal gh mag Receipt Books, interleaved 


Royal Journa | with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Books, Record Books, 
edium Deed Books, 
Medium Journa Docket Books, 
Medium Day 8, Letter Books 


Demy Ledgers, Letter Buoks made of copy- 
Dem in r 
Day Boo! variety of small fancy 


Books, 


D 
ks, Albums, &c. 
Buck, Serew and Lever Copring 
ipt Booka, Presses. pyin ° 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, | 


No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


TITUTE—The daties of the | 
subscriber’s Classical.and Mathematical Acade. 
my, will be resumed. on Monday; August 27th. In 
this institution, systematic and thorough instruction is 
given in the Latin and Greek lang the mathema- 


LASSICAL- INSTITU 


tics, and the various branches ofa good English cduca- ; 


tion. Application may be made at the Academy, in 
George street, above 7th, or to the subscriber. 
rae JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
aug 25—6t. _ Filbert street. 


V§NHE MISSES GUILD'S SEMINARY, FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, No, 124 South Fourth street, 
between Walnut and Spruce. In this institution pu- 
pils are instructed in the various branches usually com- 
prised in a finished English education, viz: Orthogra- 
phy, Reading, Arithinetic, Writing, Geography, Gram- 
mar, History, Composition, Botany, Natural Philoso 
phy, Chemistry, &c. A Gentleman of approved quali- 
fications, gives lessons in some of the higher branches. 
Writing is also taught by a Master. e apartments 
are large, pleasant, and appropriate, and the arrange- 
ments are such as to enable the Misses G. to accom- 
modate the different classes is separate rooms during 
recitation. 

Terms per quarter of twelve weeks: —First Class $10; 
Second Class $9; Third Class $8; Fourth Class $6; 
Spelling, Reading, and Rudiments of Arithmetic 64; 
French —; Music $12; Fruit and Flower Painting 
$2; Stationary, use of School Library, Maps, Globes, 
&c. $1; Boarding and Washing $39. | 

Plain Sewing and Sampler Work included in the 
above terms. An additional charge for Worsted and 
other Ornamental] Needle Work. 

Rererences:—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, 
Dr. S. Moore, and Hon. John Sergeant. 

The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on the 
third of September — aug 25—3t* 


URE PICKLING VINEGAR.—The subscriber 
has secured a supply of first rate Pickling Vine- 
gar, any reasonable length of time. The same des- 
cription-ef Vinegar has been known to keep Pickles 
upwards of four years, of which proof can be given. 
The above article will be delivered free of expense to 
any part of the city or surrounding districts. For sale 
by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


\TEVENS’S GREECE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, and 
POLAND.—Just published and for sale by H. 
Perxins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Incidents of 
Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. By 
the author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petr, and the Holy Land.” With a map and engra- 
vings, 2 vols. Also, The Church in the Wilderness, 
or Fragments from the Study ofa Pastor. By Gardi- 
der Spring. ‘The Supremacy of the J.aws; A Sermon, 
By the Rev. Albert Barnes; price 124 cents. \Hints 
to Tradesmen, and Maxims for Merchants. 
aug 20 
DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—This institution has now been 
nine years in successful operation, during which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
distinguished gentlemen, who have selected it as a 
place for the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the essentia] advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor. 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Seminary 
claims no affinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘The subscriber cannot 
promise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does pro- 
mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 
deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 
not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 
the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 
sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc- 
tions in each departinent of the most rigid and tho. 
rough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses after the manner of the celebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan. 
guages, are trained to accuracy and promptness in 
the practical applications of mathematics, and re- 
ceive mure ample opportunities for a practical ac- 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
medium of communication allowed at table, as well as 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad. 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
reciting in other departments. 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
scholars being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, affording abundant opportunity for 
healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities for 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
vears old are preferred. The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of November, and the sum- 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge- 
ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 
Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natura! History. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boggding. 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 

JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


Rererences.—The following persons are referred to: 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school, 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam- 
vel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 
Florida, Gen. Clinch: Delaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince. 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib. 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 
Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., John Martin, E. A. 
Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esqs.: Donaldsonville, 
La., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alexandria, La., Dr. B. 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts. 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawba, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C.,Calcb Spencer, Esq.” 
Lynchburg, Va., John M. Otey, Esq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse: Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
L. W. iathkton: J. O. Hoffman, and J. ‘Todhunter, 
Fsqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Rotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Downing, S. Tousey, and J. G. Stacey, Esqs: Phila 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, Esqs.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Harriet Col- 
man,and Mrs. Maria Blight. 7 

april 21—tf 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
At Montgomery Square, Monigomery County, Pennsyl- 


location is on a pleasant ferm district of country | 


‘noted for its salubrity. It is twenty miles distant from 


Philadelphia, immediately on the route 
Bethlehem and and of easy accena; b 
will. embrace 
English 
Grammar, Geography, and History buth Ancient and 


proficiency in whatever science is attempted, to be at- 
tained by patient industry, will be the motto of the 
school. In the Languages but little will be accounted: 
as gained, unless the foundation be laid in a thorough 
acquaintance with the elements of Grammar. A vigi- 
lant attention to habits, and constant inculcation of 
correct moral and religious principles, derived from 
the sacred Scriptures, will be considered essential. to 
the system of tuition. Bible recitations will form part 
of the exercises of the Sabbath. The school, being re- 
tired, will be free from the temptations of a village or 
city, and the fields and woodland on the premises, 
will furnish desirable ranges for healthful exercise. 
The discipline, regulated by fixed rules, will be firm, 
consistent, and parental. ‘The school year will be di- 
vided into two sessions, commencing with the months 
of May and November. The vacations will oecupy 
the months of April and October. The charge will be 
one hundred dollars per session, payable in advance, 
for boarding, bed and bedding, tuition, washing, fuel, 
lights, and stationary. Any additional information 
that shall be desired respecting the Institution, may be 
obtained from the subscriber at Montgomery Square, 
or from William Nassau, Sen., No 28] Market street, 
Philadelphia. CHARLES W. NASSAU. 


of my entire supply of fresh Teas, amounting in 
quantity to 150 se of various sizes, and exceed- 
ing in variety any former 
every description of Green and Black Teas, and can 
be highly recommended by 
THOMPSON BLACK. 
Grocer and Tea dealer, N. E. corner of Chesnut and 
Tenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Where will be found an extensive assortment of 
Family Groceries, Pickles, Preserves, &c., every ar- 
ticle warranted equal to recommendation. aug. 18—3t. 


WOODBURY SCHOOL, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 


THs SUBSCRIBER has opencd an Institution for 

boys, in the village of Woodbury, New Jersey, 
located within eight miles of the city of Philadelphia, 
in which all the usual branches of an English, Classi- 
cal, and Mathematical education will be thoroughly 
taught. It will be his aim to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may un- 
dertake to learn. 

As all the pupils will be members of the family of 
the principal, the government of the school will be en- 
tirely parental, and the subscriber will feel it his duty 
to parents and guardians, to cause every boy to be 
withdrawn, whenever through idleneness, or want of 
capucitys he shall fail to make progress in his studies. 
No boy of known bad moral character can be received 
into the Institution, nor can any such be allowed to re- 
main. 

Although the studies pursued will vary according to 
the destination of the pupils, yet it will be the constant 
aim of the subscriber to make them learn well, what- 
ever they may attempt. Especially to make them un- 
derstand the elements of Classical and Mathematical 
instruction. A Philosophical and Chemical apparatus 


and chemistry, on which subjects lectures will be de- 
livered during the winter.—The great healthfulness of 
the village of Woodbury, and its vicinity tothe city of 
Philadelphia, with which it is connected by Rail Road, 
render it peculiarly desirable us a location for a school 
of this kind. The year will be divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-four weeks each, commencing in No. 
vember and May.—The terms will te for board and 
tuition, including all charges for fuel, lights, washing, 
mending, use of library, &c., for session of twenty-four 
weeks, one hundred dollars—payable half in advance. 
—As it is desirable that correct mental and physieal 
habits should be early formed, the subscriber would 
prefer that pupils should be entrusted to him of the 
ages of from nine to fifteen. ) 
Instruction in the French, German, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, will be an extra charge of twenty dollars per 
session. S. D. BLYTHE. 
Woodbury, Augnst 13th, 1838. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No 351 Market street, above Ninth. 


HE customary vacation having nearly expired, 
the members of the Academy, and others are in- 
formed, that it will be re-opened on the first Monday in 
September, for personal and class instruction, in Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, day end evening. 

We take pleasure in recording the evidence afforded 
during the last term, of the increase of public favour 
towards this Institution; and are encouraged by the 
experience of the past, to anticipate continued success 
We tender our acknowledgments more especially to 
the former members of the Academy, and respectfully 
invite their return. 

The several classes will be formed at the earliest 
period practicable ; suited to all ages and capacities; 
amoung which, we name the following : 

I. Evening Class of Ladies and Gentlemen for in- 
struction in the elements of Vocal Music. II. Juvenile 
Day Class, of Lads and Misses for ditto. III. Evening 
Class of Ladies and Gentlemen, for the practice of se- 
cular music. IV. Ditto ditto, for practising Rodolphe’s 
Solfeggi. V. Ditto ditto, for the practice of Sacred 
Music.—Instruction given during the day, on the vari- 
ous musica! Instruments usually taught. 

From the Seventh Annual Circular of the Academy, 
just issued, further particulars may be derived. 

Rooms open day and evening, where terms of tuition 
will be made known. D. P. ALDEN, Director. 


NION HALL SEMINARY.—The Patrons of 

Union Hall Seminary are informed, that the du- 

ties of the School will commence the Ist of September. 

There will be room for a few more pupils. It is the 

design of the Teachers to instruct young ladies in all 
the branches of a solid and polite education. 

Parents desirous of securing seats, are requested to 
make early application at the Seminary, where they 
will be enabled to secure comfortable and extensive ac- 
commodations—examine references and numerous tes- 
timonials, and also learn the terms and plan of instrue- 
tion. Vocal Music is attended to as a branch of study. 

aug. 25.—3t. H. BELL, Principal. 


EW EDITION OF HENRY’S COMMEN 
TARIES, By Svusscrirrion.—The subseribers 
have in press, and will shortly publish, a new and 
handsome edition of Matrnew Henry’s Exross- 
TION OF THE OL_p anpD New TesTaMEnt, in 6 vols. 
super royal octavo. The paper used for this edition 
has been manufactured with: great care, expressly for 
the work ; the printing and binding will be of good, 
serviceable quality. ‘I'he price ofeubscription is $15 
per copy; of five copies to one address for $60, pay- 
able on the delivery of the work. A few copies will be 
bound extra, the prices of which will vary with the 
style. A small edition only will be published. Apply 
(if by letter postage paid) to 
HASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
Successors to Alexander Towar, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia. july 7—3m 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Union Spelling Book, an 
entirely new work, and a great improvement upon 
the one heretofore published by the Society, 126 pages, 
with many cuts, price 124cents. Memoir of Florence 
Kidder, prepared for the American Sunday School 
Union, with an engraving, 68 pages, price 14 cents. 
Union Questions, Volume the tenth, on the Epistle to 
the Romans, containing 47 lessons, 158 pages, price 10 
cents. Youth’s Friend for Avgust.—Contents.—}. 
Rivers, (with a Cut.) 2. The First Ways of David. 3. 
Letters from India, No. 5. 4. The Mind Does not Dic, 
(with a cut.) 5. The Wise Choice; or, Greenwich 
Fair. Tamcrlane’s Anecdote of Perseverance. Just 
Published and for sale by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 146 Chesnut street, Philadc}phia. | 


‘EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
2% at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up Jost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book- keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of genera) patran- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ecunomise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehonse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors above 


Seventh, Philadelphia. — SIMON COLTON. 


Accuracy and 


GUPERIOR FRESH TEAS.—I am now in receipt | 


supply. They comprise. 


will be provided, for instruction in natural philosophy, — 


| 
the to: the travels of our countryman, HIS INSTITUTION will be ed by the sub- 
imes receded | thought that some pages of the work» would* 
{808 The appropriate for your readers. I aim sorry 
| deepest pes  dnterest est to. a Christian reader, these | q 
sions.’ ‘I send some: from the clos ern, Composition and Elocution, Buok-keeping, q 
Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, and the Latin aud ; 
Greek Languages. Studentsa will be prepercd for en- 
tering any of the Colleges in our country ; but the de- 
tails of instruction will also be varied to accommodate 
those destined to a different course. 
— 
| 
on his pallid brow. 
Whose seal is set. 
[ pase’d away— 
4 Then wage not war with clay— 
| 
a 
| — | 
| 
’ Fsee, clearly and distinctly, every part of the 
| battle-ground, and the whole vale of Rephidim 
a land the mountains beyond ; and Moses, while 
. | on this spot, must have been visible to the | 
contending armies from every part of the field 
| on which they. were engaged. 
: The scenes ‘of many of the incidents re- 3 
in uncertain. 
corded in the-b ble are extremely 
geographers place. the garden 
lof Ede "Whe paradise of our first parents, in | 
darts of Asia; and they donot agree 
4 ting places in the*Holy.-Land ; but of Sinat 


